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FUNCTIONAL BEAUTY TO MANY OF AMERICA'S 
MOST DISTINGUISHED MODERN LIBRARIES 
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University of Alabama 
University of Arizona 
University of Arkansas 
University of California 
Trinity College 

Delaware State College 
Supreme Court Building 
University of Florida 
University of Georgia 

Ricks College 

William Allen White Library 
Transylvania College 
Southern University 

Maine Historical Society 
University of Maryland 
Boston College 

Henry Ford Hospital & Clinic 
Hamline University 
University of Mississippi 


Washington University 

Central Lutheran Theological 
Seminary 

Dartmouth College 

Rutgers University 

White Sands Proving Grounds 

Manhattanville College of the 
Sacred Heart 


New York Academy of Medicine 


University cf North Carolina 
Ohio State University 
University of Toledo 
University of Oklahoma 
Pennsylvania State College 
University of South Carolina 
Southwestern at Memphis 
University of Houston 
University of Virginia 
University of Washington 
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University of West Virginia 


BRING YOUR LIBRARY EQUIPMENT 
PLANNING PROBLEMS TO V. M. P. 


VIRGINIA METAL 
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HE LOOKED FOR A MICROBE. 


THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 





.....AND FOUND A DINOSAUR 


It starts with a question, just one: "What does a Here is a reference work that is unique because 


microbe look like?” Peter wonders. He knows he — it actually makes the child want to read. Here is a 
will find the answer in THE Book oF KNowLepce. work that thinks the way the child does, in eves 
And in a few seconds he has it... in an article as widening areas of interest... stimulates the curt 
technically correct as careful revision can make it. osity that is the librarian’s greatest ally... helps in 
(Last year alone, | out of every 7 pages was com. every way to deepen and reinforce the librarian’s 
pletely changed . . . an example of the continuous — effort. Put into use, THe Book or KNowLenct 

revision that keeps this reference work modern.) with its 20 large volumes covering 7,607 pages, tts 
But Peter doesn’t stop there. Intrigued by the — 15,000 informative pictures (hundreds in full color) 
graphic news-type pictures, fascinated by the easy and over 31,000 alphabetized index references and 
narrative style, he looks to see what the next article cross-references . . . is proving itself a valuable 
holds . . . and the next. Before long. the mind that asset in libraries everywhere. Have you seen the 
asked idly about microbes is buzzing with facts new 1953 edition? Write today for complete infor- 


about dinosaurs. mation on The Book of Knowledge. 


THE GROLIER SOCIETY INC. 


AND SUBSIDIARY « MPANIES 
2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y 
imerica’s largest publisher of encyclopedias and reference sets 
The Ene yclopedia {mericana, Grolier Ene velopedia, The Book of Knowledge, Richards Topical Ene yelopedia, Lands and Peoples, 
The Book of Popular Science 
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CLAY IN THE SAND ; A COMET AMONG THE STARS 
by Katherine Neuhaus Hoff- j by Marion Knight. Tlic 
ner. A story of faith and biography of Otto 
Scheda, brilliant vio 
linist, as told by 
his daughter-managet 
His blazing success and 
tragic disillusionment 
her with the daily challenge of as “Paganini’s Ghost” 
a new and strange life \ } present an absorbing 
mature and thoughtful novel ) portrait ol a great 


53-12318 $4.00 musician. At 
53-12320 $2.50 


courage set in the locale of 
northern Michigan. Love and 
marriage carry the heroine to 


an unfamiliar soil and present 


THE WORM TURNS BOUBOU—THE BLONDE GYPSY 
by Stormy. A micidlle-aged by A. P. Alexiades. An exotic and 


housewife decides to set story of life in a gypsy caravan, 1 
her indifferent husband on the author's first-hand observations of 
his heels by turning into a toms and manners of gypsy folk 

sophisticated femme fatale a 


Chuckles on every page 





ress Books 


OO OOCOOOOOOES D 


VICTORIA BE A POWERHOUSE IN LIFE 
by Hannah Uiness Perhus. \ poignant novel by John Hunziker. 


of the Wnsuny heroes of the tarm, based on the -———-., series of constructive 
author's personal diary during the war years says, providing a forn 
5? 11955 $350 for success based 
values of proper conduct 
and = = personalit distin 
tion 53-12686 $3.00 


SALESMEN NEVER COMPLAIN 
by Donald McGraw. (ioaded beyond endurance 
by wife and boss, Robert Harper, young bond 
salesman, rebels against the mercenary motives 1 SAW MY SAVIOR—A TRUE srout 
ol both and achieves his owt persor al victory by Elder John Hinkle. \ Ba puis t pre ache 
§2-12694 $2.50 relates his life experiences with humiulit 
; sincerity, presenting an inspirational pictt 
a man’s faith in God and service to | 


A sOow's EAR munity 53-1282? 


by Georgia Archer. \ niu! 

ern tragedy founded on the 

boredom of youth and the BEYOND THE ROCKS 

temptations of the unknown, by Peggy Ballard. A refreshingly romanti 
as a hard-working waitress tale of the transformation of an untutored wait 


finds her life shattered by mis into a poised and beautiful woman, frot 
placed contidence 


happy life on a deserted island to tl 
93-12759 = $3.00 prejudice in refined society 53 


20% library discount p 
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RESOURCEFUL ATOMIC ‘ENERY 
by Elmer V. (Eve) Edmonds. & 
*Enery’s atomic adventures will 
delicht adults as well as young 
sters with its new concepts in 
science-fiction. Introducing the 
Atomic Atomizer and numerous 
clever gadgets for the world of 
the future 53-11950 $3.00 


BETH OF HARBOR HOUSE 
—_ by Evelyn Rhodes Collins. 


\ penetrating family saga 
set in the hills of Kentucky 
Pretty Beth Olliver is de 
ceived by a false husband 
but finds new love and 
courage 53-1198 $4.00 


WAKE ME AT SIX 
by John Groten. An enter 
taining record of one family’s 
travels over two continents 
through Alaska, Canada, 
England and Norway 
53-11951 $3.00 


TUMBLEWEEDS 

by Ralph W. Palmer. The “Never Say Die” 
spirit of the modern pioneer of the West is re 
counted with humor and touching emotion in 
this first-person narrative by a_ picaresque 


personality 53-11954 $3.00 


PAGEANT PRESS POETS 


LYRICS OF LIFE AND THE 


GREAT OUTDOORS 
by Rufus M. Reed.  LDeit 
word-pictures describing 
the scenery and qualities 
of the South. Truly rep 
resentative of the Ameri 
can spirit 

53-12323 $2.00 


.... 
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POEMS OVER A TEACUP 

by Doris Mae Adler. |eclicate yet folksy poetry 
that translates the everyday happenings of our 
lives into a lyrical volume of verse for all 
members of the family 53-11946 $2.00 


ORCHIDS TO LADY MARIA 


BETWEEN 
OURSELVES 
by Henry Kovaichin. A 


sophisticated, adult pres 
entation of the universal 
theme of love. Free verse 
and fluid form 

53-12321 $2.00 


SONGS OF A SOURDOUGH 

by Alice R. Hall. [Lyrical songs describing the 
land and people of Alaska, the human experi 
ences of its population and the endless beauty 


53-11952 $2.60 


ot its scene 


NOT BY BREAD ALONE 





by Rose Mary Recoskie 
Reverently written and dedicated 
to the Blessed Virgin, this devo 
tional poetry expresses the spiritual 
warmth of humility and sincere 
faith in Jesus in a memorable col 


lection of poems 53-11956 $2.00 


by Emma Eller Rankin 
Sensitive, searching poetry, glori 
fying the power of God to trans 
form and uplift. A sincere transla 
tion of religious sentiment into 
understandable and everyday feel 
ings and situations, 53-12732 $2.50 


PAGEANT PRESS 130 W. 42nd Street, New York 36, N.Y. 
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SEASONED TO TASTE 


By Harry C. Bauer 


Mill Tax or Millstone ? 


I THE CURRENT SUCCESS STORY, Twenty-Five 
Crucial Years of the St. Louis Public Library, 
Charles H. Compton tells of the trials and tribula 
tions of a large public library sustained by a 
special library mill tax. The book, though not 
written for such a purpose, reveals that a mill tax 
is not the best way to support a library program 
About the only good thing that can be said of such 
a tax is that it is better than nothing. In fact, 
a library mill tax is nearly always bad and the 
St. Louis Public Library provides an excellent case 
history in delineating the inequities and iniquities 
of the tax. The worst thing about the mill tax is 
that it amounts almost to taxation without repre- 
sentation. In St. Louis, for instance, voters decided 
in 1901 that the tax should be 2/5 of a mill. They 
took no subsequent action until 1946. Thus the 
voters of 1901 determined what taxes their de- 
scendants should pay in 1945. Another curse of the 
mill tax is that it seldom provides adequate revenue 
for good library service. Certainly, it never has in 
St. Louis and this explains why there have been 
so many “crucial years.’ 

The most suitable alternative to the mill tax is a 
lump sum appropriation voted annually by the city 
council or by the board of aldermen as it is called 
in St. Louis. Libraries have operated successfully 
for many years under both types of support but 
those libraries that rely upon annual appropriations 
seem to thrive better than the ones sustained by 
mill taxes 

Since it provides stability and security, the library 
mill tax has an appeal to many librarians. How 
ever, these are actually detriments for they lull 
librarian and library board into complacency and 
tend to slow down or retard an enterprising library 
system. The mill tax assures an annual income but 
at the same time places a ceiling on the amount of 
money that can be realized. Because the tax is so 
safe and sure, a library board is apt to be cautious 
and, for fear of “rocking the boat,” to be dilatory 
about secking to augment library income. Th: 
consequence is that a library sustained by a mill tax 
runs continously but always in low gear. The li 
brary supported by annual appropriations might 
felicitously be likened to an hydromatic car; it may 
get off to a slow start and may have to slow down 
from time to time but once under way, there is no 

mull tax governor to prevent it from moving 
ahead as fast as the traffic will bear. The situation 
in St. Louts bears this out; from 1901 to 1946 the 
library operated on the fixed “gear ratio” of 2/5 
of a mill on the $1 valuation 

The question rises, why didn’t the library board 
scuttle its assured means of support and appeal to 
the board of aldermen for annual appropriations ? 
There are good why. Changes of this 
nature are no simple matter. The misfortune is 
that a library should have had to resort to a mill 


reasons 


Harry Bauer is Director of Libraries, University of 


Washington, Seattle 
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tax in the first place. Once a mill tax is accepted as 
the method for financing a library there is not much 
that can be done to rectify matters. This is not t 
suggest that the pioneers of St. Louis were ill 
advised in adopting a mill tax. It may have been 
the only way to launch a library program 

When a city is founded, the residents are mostly 
concerned with their physical well being. The 
thought of establishing a library usually 
later, by which time anticipated revenues have often 
been pre-empted by older municipal departments 
Where is the money for establishing a library to 
come from? It can hardly be taken away from 
existing departments. The logical conclusion is to 
ask the voters to levy a mill tax. This probably 
happened in St. Louis back in 1885 when the library 
act was passed by the Missouri legislative assembly 

Residents of St. Louis have enjoyed good library 
service at low cost. They must realize this for every 
time they have been asked to increase the levy, they 
have complied by generous majorities. In 1893 
they voted for a tax of 1/5 of a mill. In 1901 they 
voted to increase the tax to 2/5 of a mill. In 1946 
they added another fifth of a mill and in 1952 they 
raised the ante to 1 mill. They have never repudi 
ated the library. They cannot be charged with 
conservatism. Why successive library boards waited 
forty-five years before appealing to the voters is 
hard to explain, but with the mill tax there is ever 
the temptation to let sleeping dogs lic 

Yes, The Twenty-Five Crucial Years is a success 
story in which Mr. Compton submits a comprehen 
sive report of how the St. Louis Public Library 
improved its financial situation within the fram 
work of a library tax. 


A Royal Ghost Writer 


In 1784 Arthur Young, the noted agriculturist 
began publishing the Annals of Agriculture, and 
other Useful Arts. This periodical ran to 46 
volumes and was terminated in 1815 

King George III commended the periodical as a 
very useful one and is reported never to have 
traveled without a copy in his carriage. The king 
also praised Mr. Young, telling him personally, "I 
consider myself as more obliged to you than to any 
other man in my dominions.” The king went even 
further: he contributed to the publication, but oddly 
enough, as a ghost writer. 

To rely upon ghost writers in the preparation of 
speeches, pamphlets, and books is an 
practice among rulers and statesmen. However 
King George, desirous of inserting a 
items in the Annals of Agriculture, 
letters to the editor and used for 
shepherd at Windsor, Ralph Robinson. These two 
communications appear in volume 7 of the Annal 
(pages 65, 332). They are on the subject of ‘Mr 
Duckett’s Mode of Cultivation” and are dated Jan 
uary 1, and March 5, 1787. This is the only known 
case of a king acting as ghost writer for one of his 
subjects 
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refer students to The 


Enoyolpedia | MERICANA 


As a librarian you realize that you make learning 
more attractive for impatient young students when 
you make research easier. 

You know, also, that students will find the right 
answers to most questions in the 30-volume Encyclo- 
pedia AMERICANA. They may come to you with only 
a faint clue to the word or subject they are pursuing. 
You send them to The AMERICANA Index in confi- 
dence that they’ll find what they want quickly. 

You make initial research projects so pleasant and 
rewarding that students form the habit of using au- 
thoritative reference material — a habit that will be 
useful to them all their lives. 

One University librarian writes: “The AMERI- 
CANA excels other encyclopedias. The style of writing 
is uniformly direct and clear.” 

“American in spirit, The AMERICANA consults 


more American authorities, has more signed articles 


by American leaders in all fields, contains more Amere 
ican statistical, biographical, scientific, and biblio- 
graphical material than any other work,” reports 
another University librarian. 

“Junior high school teachers and students are just 
as pleased with The AMERICANA as teachers and 
pupils of the senior high school,” says a Public School 
superintendent. 4 

Look at The AMERICANA through the eyes of a 
student . . . and you'll refer students first to The 
AMERICANA as the likeliest source for the answer 
to any question! Write today for your FREE copy of 
the beautifully illustrated 36-page booklet. Address: 


The Educational Division 
THE AMERICANA CORPORATION 
2 West 45 St., New York 36, N. Y. 








ISAAC DEUTSCHER 


The Prophet Armed: Trotsky 1879 1921. 
Fe h 25, 4 ¢ 0 


DILYS POWELL 


Coco: A Biography. 


DORIS LESLIE 


The Great Corinthian. 


JIM CORBETT 


Jungle Lore 


ALDO LEOPOLD 


Round River 


ARTHUR BERGER 


Aaron ( opland. 
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Highlights for Fall, 1953 


M. H. ABRAMS 
The Mirror and the Lamp. $7.50 


DESMOND MacCARTHY 


Memories $3.50 


G. WILSON KNIGHT 


Lord Byron $6.00 


WARREN RAMSEY 


Jules Laforgue and the Ironic Inheritance 


$5.00 
J. R. SUTHERLAND 


The Oxford Book of English Talk $5.00 


RICHARD EBERHART 


Undercliff $4.00 


EDWARD DEMING ANDREWS 


The People Called Shakers $6.00 


MARY CHASE 


Bernardine 


S. C. ROBERTS 


Holmes and Watson. Oct. 29. $3.00 


ALGERNON CECIL 


Queen Victoria and her Prime Ministers 
$6.00 


THEODORE PARKER FERRE 


The Story of Jesus, 30 


STEPHEN F. BAYNE, Jr. 


The Optional God. $2.45 


OLIN SEWALL PETTINGILL, Jr. 


A Guide to Bird Finding West of the Mis 


SISSIPpI. $6.00 


CONRAD AIKEN 


Collected Poems. $10.50 


DOROTHY CHILDS HOGNER 


Herbs: From the Garden to the Table 


RUSSIAN ICONS 
An Iris Book. 


FREDERICK B. TOLLES. 


George Logan of Philadelphia 
Oct. 29 $ 


MAX BELOFF 
Soviet Policy in the Fast East, 1944-1951 
$4.00 


BERNARD EUGENE MELAND 


Faith and Culture. Nov. 12. $3.7 


MORRIS KLINE 


Mathematics in Western Culture. 
Nov. 12 $7 


KARL GEIRINGER 
The Bach Family. Jan. 25, ’54. $7 
OXFORD ECONOMIC 
ATLAS OF THE WORLD 
Feb. 21, ’54. $6 


RICHARD NEUTRA 


Survival through Design 


Feb. 18, sp 


Oxrorp UNIVERSITY PRESS 114 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 








COLLIER’S - 
NEW JUNIOR CLASSICS 


ad, Ae 
HUNIOR + JOMIOR 1y 
LiSSICS CLASSICS c.assics EMISICS GARRY Classis cxass 


i ae . a 7 


COLLIER Copeast COLLIER COLLIBS ce & gk COLLIE COLLIS 


== == 


Ideal for use in every Classroom and Library 


Consider the convenience of having at your fingertips, “Puss in Boots,” ‘“Cin- 
derella,” “The Sleeping Beauty” and “Blue Beard” all by that great French 
writer Charles Perrault, as well as the best juvenile selections of 258 other well- 
known authors! 


Collier’s New Junior Classics contains 616 selections carefully made by ex- 
perienced children’s librarians. Excellent grade nonglare paper and large type 
make these volumes ideal for classroom use and library story reading hour. 


Ten volumes each durably bound in a different color Fabrikoid,—to Libraries 
only $48.00. 


“This set will provide a splendid introduction to the best literature for children 
from six to fifteen.”—Bulletin of the Canadian Library Association 





Collier’s will gladly send this set of New Junior Classics to any school or library 
on a free examination basis. No obligation of course. For illustrated booklet 
and reviews write,— 

Library Division 


COLLIER'S ENCYCLOPEDIA 
640 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 
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CHRISTIANITY, DIPLOMACY AND WAR 


What can the Christian think and do about war and peace? 


By Herbert Butterfield © A thoroughly informed, Christian evaluation 
of the roles of diplomacy and war in human life. A widely known 
historian, Dr. Butterfield discusses a problem — and offers a 
solution — which is of vital importance to everyone in the world 


of today. November 9th, $1.75 


THEY BUILT FOR ETERNITY 


By Gustav-Adolf Gedat 
Translated by Roland Bainton, author of Here | Stand 


* A panoramic view of great cultural and architectural wonders 
of the past and present. In clear prose and abundant photo- 
graphs — many full-page size — Dr. Gedat explores such 
questions as: What happened to ancient civilizations? What will 
happen to modern man’s cultural efforts? Will especially appeal to 
the general reader. Handsomely printed in lithography, size 
B14" x 10%". October 5th, $5 


THE KINGDOM OF GOD 


The biblical concept and its meaning for the Church 


By John Bright 
The New $7,500 Abingdon-Cokesbury Award Winner 


© Discerning, penetrating — designed to: Show the continuity of 
the Bible message; Illustrate the meaning of the kingdom concept 
for the world today; Help restore to modern Protestantism its sense 
of the significance of the Bible as a whole. October 5th, $3.75 


PSYCHOLOGY OF PASTORAL CARE 


The pastoral ministry in theory and practice 


By Paul E. Johnson © A comprehensive and definitive survey of 
psychology as applied to the entire range of the minister’s work — 
counseling, preaching, administration, community action, etc. Invalu- 
able for both the working minister and the student seeking to know 
the what, why, and how of pastoral psychology. October 5th, $4.75 


THE CHURCH AND SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITY 


Edited by J. Richard Spann ®@ Fifteen writers, each an authority in 
his field, seek to formulate from the teachings of Jesus a philosophy 
by which the church may deal with the problems in our social 
world order, Provocative and rewarding for ministers and thoughtful 
laymen. October 5th, $2.75 


INSPIRING 
BOOKS 
ON THE 
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ABINGDON 
COKESBURY 
Nashville 2, 
Tennessee 
. 


In Conada: 
G. R. WELCH COMPANY, LTD. 


Toronto 


In Austrolasia: 
THOMAS C. LOTHIAN, 
Melbourne, Australia 
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RELIGION 
IN 
DAY-TO-DAY 
LIFE 





ABINGDON 
COKESBURY 


Nashville 2, 
Tennessee 


In Canada: 
G. R. WELCH COMPANY, LTD. 


Toronto 


In Australasia: 
THOMAS C. LOTHIAN, 


Melbourne, Australia 
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GROWING SPIRITUALLY 


Daily devotional guidance toward Christian maturity 


By E. Stanley Jones * Personal messages directly addressed to 
every man and woman. 365 daily devotional readings that show 
how to become a spiritually mature person . . . how to cast off 
anxiety, fear, and worry . . . how to fill the daily life with love, 
peace, and joy. November 9th. Pocket size. Only $1.50 


CAREERS FOR YOU 


How to select your lifework — a guide for Christian youth 


By Erma Paul Ferrari ® For young people who are looking for jobs 
and planning careers — this is honest, helpful advice from an 
experienced counselor in the field of vocational guidance. Mrs. 
Ferrari shows how to choose a career through a sense of Christian 
vocation — a career tailored to fit each individual personality, 
interest, training, and talent. A book that will have particular 
appeal to the confused young job-seekers of today, and will be of 
enormous benefit to personnel workers and vocation counselors. 


October 12th, $2 


A LIGHT UNTO MY PATH 


Guidance for every day 
By Wallace Fridy, author of the popular A Lamp Unto My Feet 


© Wise, simple, richly rewarding — 40 readings, each based on a 
Bible text, and containing devotions and meditations, People will 
appreciate and chuckle with understanding over such to-the-point 
chapters as “Parking on Another's Nickel’ and “The Strains of 
Christmas.” October 12th, $1.50 


THE CHURCH WE LOVE 


The layman and his church — and what they mean to each other 


By Wilbur LoRoe, Jr. © A wise, consecrated layman brings to lay men 
and lay women everywhere — who with their ministers are the 
temporal church — a clearer understanding of their essential place 
in the church and their real responsibility towards it. Will help both 
laymen and ministers to work together effectively in building a more 
vital church and a better world. “A truly great book.” — Judge 
Harold Medina October 12th, $1.25 
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Awards 


O' INTEREST to students of English literature is 
the Locarno, Switzerland, Film Festival 
award to “Julius Caesar,” an adaptation of the 
famous Shakespearan tragedy. Awarded first place 
as the most artistic film, “Julius Caesar’ was pro- 
duced for less than $15,000 by a group of North- 
western University students who converted famous 
Chicago settings such as the Rosenwald Museum 
and Soldiers Field to suggest the grandeur of an- 
cient Rome 


A supplement to art books is “Philip Evergood,”’ 
the film about the American artist which received 
awards of merit at the Third Annual Film Festival 
of Greater Boston and at the Stamford (Connecti- 
cut) Film Festival. Another art film, “Toulouse- 
Lautrec,”’ was awarded first prize in the arts and 
crafts division by the Cleveland Film Council and 
also received the first award of the Columbus Film 
Council in the art category 


The 1953 competition for the Yale Series of 
Younger Poets was won by Daniel G. Hoffman, 
thirty-year-old English instructor at Columbia Uni- 
versity. Mr. Hoffman's collection of poems, en 
titled, “An Armada of Thirty Whales,’ will be 
published by Yale University Press 


Headquarters Area Command library in Germany 
became the honored USAREUR library of the year 
with the receipt of the 1953 Meritorious Achieve 
ment awards, the rotating silver and permanent 
bronze plaques, for demonstrating “best utilization 
of military reading collections.” The Munich Dis- 
trict library, winner in 1951 and 1952, was awarded 
honorable mention 


OBITUARIES 


August 21. MALCOLM BINGAY, editorial director 
of the Detroit Free Press and author of Detrost 15 
My Own Home Town and Of Me I Sing; sixty 
eight 


September 1. IRMA ERATH, retired head librarian 
of the St. George, Staten Island, branch of the New 
York Public Library; in New Dorp, Staten Island; 
sixty-two, Before her retirement six years ago, Mrs. 
Erath was also in charge of the Staten Island exten 
sion division of the public library. A native of 
Germany, she had lived on Staten Island since 1912. 


September 4. Max WINKLER, New York broker 
and expert in foreign bonds; of cancer; in Pardee 
ville, Wisconsin; sixty. Rumanian-born Dr. Wink 
ler came to the United States in 1910, where he 
was successively associated with the Magazine of 
Wall Street, Moody's Investors Service, and the 
North American Newspaper Alliance, for which he 
served as financial editor and economist. A former 


economi adviser of the Senate Subcommittee on 
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Banking and Currency, he was the editor of Wink- 
ler’'s Manual of Foreign Corporations. His writings 
include United States Capital in Latin America, 
Foreign Bonds, and America, the World's Banker 


September 5. Rupotr Orro ANSELM HoBer, fr 
tired professor of physiology at the University of 
Pennsylvania Medical School and an internationally 
known authority on biological chemistry; in Phila- 
delphia; seventy-nine. A past president of Kiel 
University, Dr. Hober was dismissed by the Hitler 
regime in 1933. His textbooks on general physiol- 
ogy and his book, The Physical Chemistry of the 
Cell and Tissues, have been translated into several 
languages and both are now in their seventh edi- 
trons 


September 5. E. MiriaM Long, retired cataloger 
and bibliographer; in New York City; eighty-one 
Miss Lone had been in professional association with 
books for sixty years when she retired in 1946 after 
thirty years as cataloger and bibliographer for the 
late Lathrop C. Harper, New York bookseller and 
specialist in early printing. Her career began in 
1886, when she was apprenticed to Kelly & Sons, 
London bookbinders. Miss Lone made numerous 
contributions to the series of incunabula catalogs 
issued by the Harper firm, contributed articles to 
The Colophon and other bibliographic publications, 
and was the author of Some Noteworthy Firsts in 
Europe During the Fifteenth Century and A Check 
List of First Editions of John Ross Browne, Cali 


fornia Pioneer. 


September 6. LA Rut VAN Hook, Jay professor 
emeritus of Greek at Columbia University; of a 
heart ailment; in New York City; seventy-six. Dr 
Van Hook, a contributor to various publications in 
the fields of the classics, was the author of several 
books. Among these were Greek Life and Thought 
a portrayal of ancient Greek civilization, and Iso 
crates, volume three of the Loeb Classical Library 


September 6. OrREOLA WILLIAMS HASKELL, who 
contributed poetry to numerous magazines and 
newspapers and was closely associated with Carric 
Chapman Catt and Mary Garret Hay in the fight to 
obtain votes for women; in Brooklyn, New York; 
seventy-eight. Mrs. Haskell was the author of Ban- 
ner Bearers, a fictional presentation of the dramatic 
features of the long suffrage campaign 


September 7. Bearrice B. RAKESTRAW, formerly 
associated with The H. W. Wilson Company as 
editor of the Art Index and, earlier, as editor of 
Essay and General Literature Index; in Appleton, 
Wisconsin, where she had gone to accept a position 
at the Free Public Library; fifty-seven. Mrs, Rake 
straw was the author of ‘Making a Wilson Index,” 
an article which appeared in the June 1948 issue of 
Wilson Library Bulletin. Her recent library work 
had included positions as librarian at the Presque 
Isle, Maine, Public Library and at the Rockingham 
Richmond County Library in Rockingham, North 
Carolina. 


September 8. JOHN J. CoRNWELL, Governor of 
West Virginia during World War I and former 
officer and chief counsel of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad; after being stricken with pneumonia in 
July; in Cumberland, Maryland; eighty-six. Mr 
Cornwell was the author of two books, Knockabout 
Notes and A Mountain Trail. 


(Continued on page 238) 
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MARTIN LUTHER 
By May McNeer and Lynd Ward 


“Dramatically beautiful . . . shows Luther as a 
brave thinker and a well-rounded human being.” 
— Wilson Library Bulletin Ages 9 up. $2.50 


SHOW LAMB 
By Hildreth Wriston 


“A lively sense of people, place and period... 
gives this book its special quality.”—N. Y. 
Times Ages 9 up. $2.50 


JESUS LIGHTS 
THE SABBATH LAMP 


By James S. Tippett Pictures by Doris Stolberg 


An appealing picture of the small boy Jesus at 
home. Ages 3-6. Boards. $1 


A HOUSE FOR LEANDER 


By Rebecca K. Sprinkle 


An ideal easy-to-read book about a dog too 
big for a doghouse. $1.50 


SAM HOUSTON, 
Fighter and Leader 
By Frances Fitzpatrick Wright 


A thrilling account of one of our most versatile 
frontier heroes. A Makers of America book. 
Ages 7 up. $1.50 


SLAVE BOY IN JUDEA 


By Josephine Sanger Lau 


“Thoughtful, well sustained, colorful in detail.” 
—N. Y. Times Ages 8 up. $2 


GE ABINGDON 
vw | COKESBURY 
i | Books for 
| — Children 
Q 


WATER, WATER 
EVERY WHERE! 


By Mary Walsh Pictures by Helene Carter 


“Entertaining . . . Informative... —— 
accurate, detailed.’’—Assn. of Children’s Librar- 
ians of Northern California Ages 8 up. $2 


THE FISHING CAT 


By Grayce Silverton Myers 
Pictures by Paul Galdone 


“A simple, amusing ‘tall story’... The pictures 
are fresh and bright.” — Publishers’ Weekly 
Ages 4-7. $1.25 


A LETTER FOR CATHY 
By Kathryn Hitte Pictures by Corinne Dillon 


How Cathy finally got a letter all her own. 
Simple, appealing to ages 4-7. $1.25 


CANARY YELLOW 
By Helen Lorraine Hultz 


About a young girl and her pet canary—lovingly 
told. Ages 7 up. $2 


THOMAS ALVA EDISON, 
Inventor 
By Ruth Cromer Weir 


“A worthwhile book.” — Virginia Kirkus. A 
Makers of America book. Ages 7 up. $1.50 


GABEE OF THE DELTA 


By Steve Benedict 


“A good narrative . . . first-hand knowledge 
of the Louisiana bayous.” — Virginia Kirkus 
Ages 8 up. $2 
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Seplember 8. GRrecory WEINSTEIN, founder of a 
printing concern in downtown New York and au- 
thor of The Ardent Eighties, an autobiographical 
discussion of the social reform movement in the 
United States; in Brooklyn, New York; eighty- 
nine. Born in Russia, Mr. Weinstein was an asso- 
ciate of the late Samuel Gompers, founder of the 
American Federation of Labor, in the publication 
of a weekly called The Labor Record. He had been 
a member of the board of trustees of the Brooklyn 
Public Library since 1942 


? Borts D. Grekov, Russian historian, whose 
death was announced (without date) by the Mos 
cow radio on September 9; seventy-two. In_ the 
last two years, Mr. Grekov had been in the news as 
a leading Soviet propagandist on germ-warfare 
charges against the United States and also on the 
execution of atom spies Julius and Ethel Rosenberg 
Mr. Grekov was a Stalin Prize winner and a two 
time recipient of the Order of Lenin. In 1944, he 
was appointed responsible editor for the first vol- 
ume of a three-section History of the Soviet Union. 
Among his earlier works were Feudal Relations in 
the Kiew State, The Russia of Kier, and, with A 
Yakubovsky, Gulden Horde. 


September 9. Daviy McKenzit Dow, Australia’s 
official representative in New York from 1924 to 
1931 and Commissioner General from 1931 to 
1948; in Melbourne, Australia; eighty-three. Mr. 
Dow, a former newspaper man on The Melbourne 
Age and Leader and editor of the Australian Digest 
in the United States, was author of the book, Aws- 
tralia Advances. 


September 11, Henry HALLAM Tweepy, profes 
sor emeritus of the Yale Divinity School; in Brattle- 
boro, Vermont; eighty-five. Dr. Tweedy, a Congre 
gational minister, was editor of the hymnal, Chrzs- 
tian Worship and Praise, and wrote or was coauthor 
of Moral and Religious Training in the School and 
Home, Religion and War, and Training the Devo 
tional Life. 


September 13. Rev. Witttam AuGustus Ma- 
GUIRE, author and fleet chaplain of the United States 
Pacific Fleet at Pearl Harbor when the Japanese at- 
tacked on December 7, 1941; of a heart attack; in 
London; sixty-two, Generally known as Captain 
Maguire, he was credited with the wartime phrase 
(later the title of a popular song) ‘Praise the Lord 
and pass the ammunition,’ a statement which he 
said he could not recall ever having made. He was 
the author of the books, Rig for Church, and The 
Captain Wears a Cross, 


September 15. Louts W. Fiaccus of Lansdowne, 
Pennsylvania, author, water colorist, and professor 
emeritus of philosophy at the University of Penn- 
sylvania; in Laconia, New Hampshire; seventy-five. 
Dr. Flaccus was the author of Clouded Radiance; 
Verses and Riddles; Artists and Thinkers; The 
Spirit and Substance of Art; Skits, Poems, Riddles; 
Poems and Riddles; and a work on Ibsen, Tolstoy, 
and Nietzsche 


September 16. Lewis Corey, author of books on 
social economy who in his youth helped to form 
in this country the Communist party which he later 
disavowed; in New York City; sixty-one. Among 
the books of Mr. Corey, whose real name was Louis 
C. Fraina, are The House of Morgan, a Social Bi- 
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ography of the Masters of Money; The Decline of 
American Capitalism; The Crisis of the Middle 
Class; The Unfinished Task; and Meat and Man, a 
Study of Monopoly, Unionism and Food Policy 


September 16. ArTHUR DUNN, prominent corpora 
tion attorney and the author of several books on 
economic subjects; after an extended illness; in 
New York City; eighty. One of Mr. Dunn's best 
known books was entitled Arithmetic or Revolu 
sion. 


September 17. Rev. Dr. CourTENAY HUGHES 
FENN, former China secretary for the Board of 
Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church and 
for thirty-five years a missionary and educator in 
China; in Princeton, New Jersey; eighty-seven. A 
distinguished Chinese scholar, Dr. Fenn wrote 
Fenn's Chinese-English Pocket Dictionary, which 
is widely used. He also compiled the concordance 
of the Mandarin Bible and several Biblical com 
mentaries in Chinese. In addition to his Chinese 
English 5,000 Character Dictionary, Dr. Fenn was 
the author of a novel, The Cleansing of the Cup, 
and several other books in English. 


September 17. MENACHEM RIBALOW, one of the 
leading figures in modern Hebrew literature and 
editor of the Hebrew weekly, The Hadoar; after a 
brief illness; in the Bronx, New York; fifty-four 
Mr. Ribalow edited numerous yearbooks and an 
thologies, as well as five volumes of literary criti 
cism. He was the author of a number of books writ 
ten in Hebrew and one in Yiddish. 


September 19. ARCHIBALD MALLOCH, physician 
and former librarian of the New York Academy of 
Medicine; in Tarrytown, New York; sixty-seven 
Dr. Malloch, librarian at the Academy from 1925 
to 1949, was the author of four books on medical 
biography and helped edit the two-volume Byh// 
theca Osleriana, a catalog of the books in the medi 
cal library of Sir William Osler of Oxford 


September 19. HERBERT L. STEWART, Irish-born 
professor emeritus of philosophy at Dalhousie Uni 
versity; after a heart attack; in Halifax, Nova 
Scotia; seventy-one. Dr. Stewart, whose voice was 
known to radio listeners through his talks on world 
affairs, was known as the author of several treatises 
on problems of the day. His writings include works 
on psychiatry, Nietzsche, Anatole France, Anglo 
Catholicism, and Modernism. 


September 19. DoNALD HOLMES WALLACE, econ 
omist, director of the graduate study program of 
Princeton University’s Woodrow Wilson School of 
Public and International Affairs; of a heart attack; 
in Princeton, New Jersey; fifty. A prolific writer on 
economic subjects, Dr. Wallace published several 
recent studies under the Twentieth Century Fund 
His other publications include Industrial Markets 
and Public Policy, Economic Standards of Govern 
ment Price Control, and Market Control in the 
Aluminum Industry. 


September 19. PERCIVAL WILDE, prolific author of 
plays, novels, short stories, and textbooks on the 
drama; after a heart attack which followed three 
years of failing health; in New York City; sixty-six 
The long list of his plays includes The Aftermath, 
The Reckoning, The Toyshop, Reverie, Lady of 
Dreams, Dawn and Other One-Act Plays of Life 
Today, Confessional and Other American Plays, 


(Continued on page 240) 
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Phonograph Records 
f——__.. In Storage or In Circulation 


Inside-Opening 
Phonograph Record Holder 


Envelope openings of this sturdy holder face 
toward binding eliminating record breakage. 
Covers of tough tan pressboard, with flat back 
of ample size for caine. Neat round corners. 
Extra strong kraft envelopes are attached with 
durable cambriec cloth. For 10-inch and 12-inch 
records. Years of stalwart service here! 


Inside-Opening 
LP Record Holder 


This new type LP holder is designed to protect 
one record and its slip cover containing descriptive 
material. Inside gummed binding holds original 
cover. Stout kraft envelope opens toward inside to 
prevent record slipping out. Sturdy tan pressboard 
covers with rounded corners are bound by flat 
back ample for marking. For 10-inch and 12-inch 
LP records. 


Weatherproo rf 
Record Album Bag 


Inclement weather and under-arm carrying are 

two of your most important record hazards. 

Patrons will appreciate this convenient carrier 
' which holds two al- 
Expandable bums. Made of 
* reen, army duck 
Multi-Record Album Scauan adie tad 
top. Library name 
can be stencilled on 

outside. 


Change from capacity of 3 to 6, 9 or 12 
records at any time with thie flexible album! 
Covers are }g” masonite panels with round 
corners, beveled edges. Top flaps of heavy 
kraft envelopes a ent slip-out in any posi- 
tion. Removable back and reverse hinge 
covered with green buckram., 


@ Description and prices on pages 34 and 35 of your No. 53 
Gaylord Cotalog. Or write direct for detailed information. 


@ SYRACUSE, N. Y. 3 foie fe), er \ai 2 
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The Unseen Host and Other War Plays; and, in 
collaboration, The Woman in Room 13, First Is 
last, Tomorrow's Price, and Crooked Gamblers. 
Of his textbooks, Mr. Wilde considered the most 
important The Craftsmanship of the One-Act Play, 
an exhaustive work on technique which became the 
standard text on the subject in more than twenty 
universities. He is said to have had more plays 
reproduced in American “‘little theaters’ than any 
other author and to be represented in eighty-six 
collections of one-act plays or short stories. Mr. 
Wilde edited Contemporary One-Act Plays from 
Nine Countries and edited and adapted The Cor- 
ridors of the Soul, With Discretion, Refund, The 
Next War, and Saul, Shortly before his death he 
was writing “Salt for Savor,” a playlet scheduled 
for early publication in Esquire magazine which his 
son, Roger Wilde, plans to complete for him 


September 20. Freverick E. DeTWILLer, painter 
writer, and lecturer on art; in New York; seventy 
Mr. Detwiller, who since 1948 had been artist in 
residence at Lafayette College, Easton, Pennsyl 
vania, and also maintained a studio in New York's 
Carnegie Hall, was the author of The Story of a 
Statue and The Print Connoisseur and coauthor of 
Prominent Americans of Swiss Origin. 


September 23. JOHN M. Gries, chief of public con 
struction under President Hoover and a member of 
the Federal Home Loan Board under the late Presi 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt; near Piqua, Ohio; 
seventy-six. Dr. Gries, who wrote, in collaboration, 
How to Own Your Home and Seasonal Operation 
in the Construction Industries, was coeditor of 
eleven volumes on housing. 


September 23. Louis HARRIS, attorney and author; 
in Milford, Connecticut. In addition to a book on 
criminal law, Mr. Harris wrote Love, Marriage, and 
Divorce and How to Write a Check. 


September 24. THe DuKE oF ALBA, former Span 
ish Ambassador to the Court of St. James and a 
prominent Spanish monarchist; in Lausanne, Switz- 
etland; seventy-four. Jacobo Fitz-James Stuart y 
Falco, seventeenth Duke of Alba and tenth Duke of 
Berwick, the wealthiest grandee in Spain, was the 
most titled nobleman outside the reigning families 
of Europe. His vast estates, castles, palaces, country 
homes, and farms throughout Spain and his London 
and Switzerland estates contain art treasures which 
constitute one of the greatest collections in private 
hands in the world. Aside from his inherited wealth 
and titles, the Duke of Alba also achieved distin 
tion in his own right, in literature and in politics. 
He wrote a series of historical books and pamphlets 
which won him, in 1924, membership in the Royal 
Academy of History. Under the Spanish monarchy, 
the Duke was Minister of Education and later 
Minister of State 


September 26. SAMUEL GEORGE NISSENSON of 
New York City, lawyer and specialist in the history 
of New York State; after a long illness; in Yonkers, 
New York, sixty-nine. At his death, Mr. Nissenson, 
the author of The Patroon’s Domain, was com 
pleting another history, “Land, Water, and Estate.” 
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September 27. MinNie HENLY RIOCH, missionary 
to India for thirty-four years; in Rockville, Mary 
land; ninety-one. In 1932, after her return to this 
country, Dr. Rioch, then seventy, took up the study 
of braille. During the next fifteen years she trans 
cribed an enormous amount of literature in various 
languages, learning, at the age of eighty-five, an 
entirely new braille code for the transliteration of 
Indian languages 


September 28. CHARLES CHADWICK, lawyer and 
author; in Boston, Massachusetts; seventy-eight. Mr 
Chadwick, who was the author of the novels, Th¢ 
Cactus and The Moving House of Foscado, earlier 
wrote syndicated newspaper articles on football and 
short stories for Century, the Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Everybody's, and other magazines 


September 29. KEN NAKAZAWA, pre-World War 
II lecturer at the University of Southern California 
and Japanese Vice Consul in Los Angeles; after a 
five-week illness; in Los Angeles. Dr. Nakazawa 
was the author of children’s books and a magazine 
article writer 


September 29. IVAN Naropny, early Leninist 
who later disavowed communism; after a long ill 
ness; in Sharon, Connecticut; eighty-three. Mr 
Narodny, who came to the United States from 
Russia in 1906, whote long signed articles on inter- 
national tatters for the Hearst newspapers in 1939 
and 1940. He was the author of The Art of Music 
and Echoes of Myself, and helped translate from 
Russian into English The Secret Romance of John 
Paul Jones 


September 30. RODMAN GILDER, author and editor; 
of a heart attack; in New York City; seventy 
five. Mr. Gilder was a former editor of Criterion 
magazine, Credit Monthly, and Outlook and Inde 
pendent. He was the author of Joan, the Maiden 
and (his best known literary work) The Bavster) 


September 30. BEATRICE BANNING AYER PATTON 
widow of General George S. Patton, Jr.; from 
an internal hemorrhage resulting from a fall from a 
horse; in Hamilton, Massachusetts; sixty-seven 
Mrs. Patton, whose husband was stationed in 
Hawaii from 1934 to 1936, wrote two books based 
on their experiences, Blood of the Shark and 
Legendes Hawatian. 


October 1. Jesse Epwarp Cross, who headed the 
business reference branch of the Brooklyn, New 
York, Public Library for more than twenty years; 
after a brief illness; in New York City; sixty-on 
A lawyer as well as a librarian, Mr. Cross was 
one of the leading authorities in the country on 
business reference service. Canadian by birth, he 
came to the United States in 1929 and was gradu 
ated from the School of Library Service at Co 
lumbia University. He served in the New York 
City Public Library reference department from 
1929 until 1933, when he was appointed refer 
ence librarian at the Brooklyn Public Library 
Active in the American Library and New York 
Library Associations, he was a member of the 
ALA committee engaged in subject studies of 
H. W. Wilson Company indexes. His other mem 
berships in professional organizations included the 
Association of College and Reference Libraries 
and the Special Libraries Association 
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Current Attractions 
FROM OUR FALL LIST— FOR YOUR “NEW BOOKS” LIST 








Betty Cornell’s Teen-Age Popularity Guide 


Every teen-age girl will enjoy reading this sparkling guide which 
is packed with hundreds of popularity and glamour secrets. It 
includes everything in Betty Cornell's famous Glamour Guide for 
Teens (now out of print) plus twelve wholly new chapters on 
etiquette, dating, clothes, careers, and other problems. 


Face Your Life With Confidence: 
COUNSELS FOR YOUTH 
William E. Hulme «+ Young people and par- 
ents will welcome these sympathetic discussions of 
common youth worries The author is an ex- 
perienced Protestant pastoral counsellor. 
Mid-November, $2.75 


Tigrero! 


Sasha Siemel «+ For the 
thousands who thrilled to Kon- 
Tiki and Annapurna, here is an 
exciting narrative of thirty years 
in the Brazilian jungle, where 
Siemel became the first white 
hunter to kill dreaded jaguars 
3 Ma with a spear. ‘Superb adven- 
ture.”’—Kirkus. October, $3.95 


we 


Forever Young, Forever Healthy 
Indra Devi ¢* Simplified Yoga exercises to ease 
the strains of modern living, explained by the 
teacher of many Hollywood stars. Nov., $2.95 


Golf Fore Fun 
Bill O'Malley * Humorous car- 


toons for golfers, golf widows, and 
all who have sympathized with the 
sorrows of divot diggers. 
creator of Two Little Nuns. 
October, 


America: Miracle At Work 
William D. Patterson, Editor ¢ A study of 


public interest advertising that highlights winners 
of The Saturday Review's latest awards for distinc- 
tion in this field. The various contributors point 
out that such advertising can build good will and 
increase response to ordinary ads. Oct., $7.50 


Cac y 


p De Che 

C 4 
fit ‘er \ 
By the ie 


$1.95 


Send for your approval copies 


September, $3.95 


Choice Hooked Rugs 


Stella Rex © Never out of fashion 
hooked rugs are newly popular as ac 
cents for modern interiors Here are 
full instructions on making them for 
fun or profit October, $6.00 


The Practical Fly Fisherman 
A. J. McClane ¢ For veteran an 


glers as well as beginners; contains 

every tip the fly fisherman needs to help 

him bring home a heavy creel 
November, $5.9* 


Otto Graham, “T” Quarterback 


Otto Graham ¢ One of the coun 
try’s star professional players offers the 
most detailed explanation ever pub 
lished of the game as the quarterback 
sees it November, $3.95 


Michigan State Multiple Offense 


Clarence Munn © The 1952 “Coach 
of the Year" tells how the sensational 
Michigan State offense was evolved 
and how any team can use it to build 
victory November, $3.95 


Fish and Be Damned 


Lawrence Loriar ¢ Hilarious car 
toons and text puncturing many fishing 
dogmas Anglers and those exposed 
to their tales will find this book espe 
cially rib-tickling October, $2.95 


Doctor—It Tickles! 


Henry Felsen © Patients past and 
present, as well as doctors, will get 
plenty of laughs from this rollicking 
spoof of the medical profession 

Ox tobe t $2.95 


All prices subject to library discount 








PRENTICE-HALL, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New York 11 
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NA !ONALPAREN =| EAutit 


10) 0.1 Mabe tine 


National Parent-Teacher 


The PTA. Magazine 


-~now indexed in Readers’ Guide 


e multiplies your opportunity for 
service 


directed toward 7,953,806 
parent-teacher members, 
monthly — September through 
June 


Noationst Parent-Teacher is the 
official magazine of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers 
—an active working body of more 
than thirty-eight thousand PTA’s 
throughout United States and 
Hawaii. 


A glance at the Table of Contents 
of a recent issue points up the 
basic editorial policy—‘“to promote 
the welfare of children and youth 
in the home, school, church, and 
community.” National Parent- 
Teacher is sound, stimulating, and 
sought after. 


Librarians tell us calls for National 
Parent-Teacher have greatly in- 
creased since its first listing in the 
Guide appeared. Ask your Library 
to put it on your shelves now. It 
will mean greater service not only 
to the great numbers of PTA mem- 
bers in your area, but to all your 
readers and to your community. 


National Parent-Teacher 











DIRECTORY 
OF 
SPECIAL LIBRARIES 


Compiled by 
Isabel L. Towner 


This directory is designed to 
help all librarians and re 
searchers locate needed ma 
terial to be found in the special 
libraries of the United States, 
Canada and overseas. 

It features: 1—a brief de 
scription of each library ; 2—a 
detailed subject index; and 3 
the conditions under which the 
resources of the libraries are 
available for outside use. 

Such pertinent information 
is given as the number of staff, 
date of establishment, name of 
librarian, approximate number 
of books, pamphlets, newspap 
ers and periodicals. Names of 
special collections and impor 
tant subjects covered in the 
library are included. 

This directory will be useful 
to all librarians in college, uni 
versity, public and special 
libraries, to researchers, and 
to all those interested in 
American library resources. 


1953. Printed. Bound. 297 pages. 
Price: $10.00 


Since the supply is definitely 
limited, send your order to 


Special Libraries Association 


31 +E. 10th St., New York 3, N.Y. 


Just off the Press 














600 S. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 5, Illinois 
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Mi 


adds a NEW POPULAR-PRICED SERIES 


"THE TASTE OF OUR TIME”’ 


to its famous collection of art books— $495 
each 


THE FINEST IN ART REFERENCE BOOKS FOR 
LIBRARY USE... each volume has from 52 to 60 
hand-tipped color plates, many reproduced for the 
first time anywhere, and all especially made for 
this series. Critical texts by recognized authorities 
offer a new interpretive approach. Beautifully bound 
in cloth, each in board slipcase. 644" x 7”. 


54 color reproductions 115 pages 
A penetrating appraisal by Charles 
Estienne of this great artist whose 
aim was to regain the “sense of 
nature’s wholeness.” 

Just published $4.95 


TOULOUSE-LAUTREC 
52 color reproductions 119 pages 


Side-steps the current Lautrec myth 
to show the real man and artist, the 
innovator, the painter, the printmaker 
who was in advance of his time 
Text by Jacques Lassaigne 

Just published $4.95 





58 color reproductions 126 pages 
This discerning and sympathetic study 
by Charles Estienne and C.H Sibert 
should bring about a new under- 
standing of VAN GOGH, showing him 
for the intelligent seif-disciplinarian 
he was, the creator of masterpieces, 
not the maker of accidental miracles, 
the ‘‘mad genius.” 

Just published $4.95 


PICASSO 


Paintings from 1898 to 1953 for the 
most part never before published; 
includes work from Picasso's own 
collection which, until the exhibitions 
held this year in Rome and Milan, 
had remained unknown to the public 
at large. Text by Maurice Raynal 
November 16th $4.95 








56 color reproductions 124 pages 


All SKIRA books are printed in Switzerland 


COMING NOV. 2nd: 
The long awaited work on the fabulous 
paintings of the BYZANTINE EMPIRE, 
and a new ONE VOLUME edition of the 
HISTORY OF MODERN PAINTING. 


BYZANTINE PAINTING 


105 Plates in full-color and gold 
Text by André Grabar 


—_— 


Considered the most 
beautiful book ever 
published by SKIRA. 
The sixth volume in 
the “Great Centuries 
of Painting” series; 
contains up to 41 
more plates than pre- 
vious titles. Reproduc- 
tions of mosaics, 
frescoes, enamel 
painting, illuminations 
Cy ihe PAIN UN for the most part 
entirely unknown and 
never before photographed, from the 
lost Empire of the Byzantine—Turkey, 
Greece, italy, and Yugoslavia 


195 pages 10°x11%”" $20.00 


MODERN PAINTING 


200 reproductions in full-color 
Text by Maurice Raynal 


Entirely new text and 
layout, includes most 
of the plates from 
the previous 3 volume 
edition. One of the 
few art books ever 
published with 200 
plates in full-color. 
Arranged chrono- 
logically to present 
text and significant 
works side by side in 
historic sequence. 


350 pages 10°x13%" $25.00 


SYMBOL OF FINE \ 
ART REPRODUCTION 


SKIRA, INC. Publishers 


381 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 


Distributed in Canada by 
Burns & MacEachern, Toronto. 
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Arthémise 


i= MISE GOERTZ (Ar-tay-mese Gerts) has 
written of adventure and romance, of hero 
men and women; but not one of her characters has 
had a more adventurous, more tragic, more stirring 
life than hers. And this almost entirely because 
of the war. She herself says, “The biggest event of 
my life was the war as it changed for me the entire 
course of my destiny. Somehow I ceased to be in- 
terested so much in places, and became vitally, 
earnestly interested in people 

Arthémise Goertz was born November 9, 1905 
in New Orleans, Louisiana to John Goertz, of 
French and Alsatian descent, and Mary Helena 
(Miller) Goertz, whose parents came to the United 
States from Hanover, Germany. After attending 
grade and high school in New Orleans, she re- 
ceived the City of New Orleans scholarship to 
Newcomb College (Tulane University) and was 
graduated with a major in Latin and a Phi Beta 
Kappa key. Her activities in both high school and 
college included dramatics, debating and the 
monthly magazine, but “the most athletic thing I 
did at coliege was to run to the library and read, 
which I did every spare moment 

Her first job was with a steamship company. Sea 
captains with their gifts of bamboo and teak aroused 
her interest in the East; and the daughters of the 
Japanese consul in New Orleans, whom she tutored, 
stimulated her desire to see the Orient 

Miss Goertz, in the meantime, had married Hec- 
tor A. Alfonso. He believed in his wife's talent for 
writing (she herself was not sure, though she had 
published both stories and articles) and encouraged 
her to travel in Mexico and learn to know the 
people. She wrote of this trip in South of the 
Border (1940), a part-fiction, part-travel narrative 
account of the visit, when she stayed with friends 
in small Mexican towns, and shared in their feasts 
and gaieties. The New York Times felt her book 
was really original because it is open-eyed, 
individual, and sincere 

In 1939 Miss Goertz accepted a three-year schol- 
arship to the International Student Institute in 
Tokyo, headed by the consul whose daughters she 
had tutored and with her mother (her husband 
planned to follow them as soon as his business 
allowed) went to Japan. Here, while studying al! 
phases of oriental culture, she became well ac- 
quainted with students of all countries, races and 
creeds, both men and women. Then the war broke 
out, and all of her student activities ceased. She 
was forced to burn all of her notes, and two manu- 
scripts. She and her mother were confined under 
police surveillance. In spite of this, many Japanese 
friends, often at great risk, continued loyal to them 

At the end of 1943 came repatriation and the 
trip home on the mercy ship Gripsholm. When 
Miss Goertz and her mother arrived in New York, 
she was discouraged, destitute, ill with beri-beri 
Almost immediately she was told that her husband, 
called back into service, had just been killed 

For the next two years in order to forget the past, 
she stayed in New Yorn. Here she wrote Give Us 
Our Dream (1947), the story of Mrs. Marsan who 
lived happily, watching and meddling in the lives 
of her neighbors because of the real affection she 
had for them. Of this book, which became a Lit- 
erary Guild selection, R. A. Cordell said in the 
Saturday Revieu The story passes swiftly from 
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Goertz 


one vivid episode to another—most of them very 
funny indeed, the grand coffee-party with Adrian's 
arty talk, Mrs. Marsan’s malapropisms and Jessa 
mine's mad, irrelevant comments; the hilarious 
reading aloud of Tess of the D'Urbervilles with the 
sound literary criticism of the cleaning woman 
who is listening one could summarize the 
whole book at this point. But it is much better to 
read this novel than a summary of it.’ 

In 1948 she published The Moon is Mine, the 
story of Pat Eagan who chose to marry poor Tom 
Hunter rather than rich Ford Harrison because the 
former needed her. This the New York Herald 
Tribune called “A sentimental little book, but the 
background is done with surprising realism 

In 1948 Miss Goertz returned to New Orleans 
then went to Mandeville, the family summer home 
There she wrote New Heaven, New Earth (1953), 
the story of Louisiana in 1909, in which an aristo 
cratic Creole doctor returns from his work in the 
Canal Zone to face intense opposition when he 
endeavors to improve the lot of his own people 
It was chosen as a Sears Readers Club selection and 
Francis A. Klein of the St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
declared, ‘This story is not only well written, but 
colorful and exciting with plenty of love interest 
that is never allowed to get out of hand. The 
people and the locale have an authenticity that can 
come only from one who knows this area intimately 
and thoroughly.’ 

Attractive, blue-eyed Arthémise Goertz is now 
living in St. Louis, happily keeping house for her 
second husband, Charles O. Roome, whom she 
married in 1950, and working on a book about her 
wartime experiences in Japan. As a result of the 
war her hair turned gray, but her 5’ 6” is now back 
to its normal 130 pounds 

First and foremost her interest is people; that is 
why she is so interested in the Fulbright Scholar 
ship movement. She hopes that it is a step toward 
world peace: “My friends before the war are my 
friends today; in the world of ideas there is no 
room for enmity.” HELGA H. EAson 
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(CROWN PRESENTS . . . 


6 Distinguished Books—By Distinguished Authors 


WILD FLOWERS OF AMERICA 
From Paintings by Mary Vaux Walcott and Dorothy Falcon Platt. 
Detailed Descriptions by H. W. Rickett, The N. Y. Botanical Garden. 
400 Flowers in Full Color. 432pp. 83/4 x12. $10.00 
This encyclopedic work is based on a famous $100 portfolio of the Smithsonian 
Institution. The artists are rated the best in the field. The editor is a high staff 
member of the world’s most extensive botanical gardens 
All of the 400 flowers are shown actual size in beautiiul, true-to-life full color on 
special paper selected for its faithful reproduction, Detailed descriptions give full 
information on family, geographical range, environment, etc. There is a Ready 
Identification Chart and a comprehensive glossary of botanical terms. It is the 
definitive work in its field. 


THEY ARE AMERICA 
Men and Women, Famous and Unsung, Who Made America Great. 
Introduction by Robert Frost. 64 Paintings in Full Color. 160pp. 9 x 12. $5.00 
This is the story of America in picture and text. The immortals, the man in home 
spun, and the great legendary figures are presented in full-page, colored reproductions 
of works by artists who have best pictured them 
In the first group are the well known among the statesmen, generals, explorers, educa 
tors, inventors, et Their humble counterparts, the pilgrim father, the teacher, and 
the doctor comprise the second ‘unsung’ group. Johnny Appleseed, Paul Bunyan 
Tom Sawyer are among the legendary figures. The introduction by Robert Frost and 
the biographical essays convince that “These are America Critics agree that it is 
the finest conception of “What is America’ to be written 


BEST CARTOONS OF THE YEAR 1953 
Edited by Lawrence Lariar. 300 Cartoons. $2.50 
Recommended in the Standard Catalog, this annual collection contains 300 cartoons 
selected by the artists themselves from the best they drew for leading magazines last 
year. The New York Times called them ‘Cheerful, pictorial shenanigans 


TREASURY OF RAILROAD FOLKLORE 

The Stories, Tall Tales, Traditions, Ballads and Songs of the American Railroad 
Man. Edited by Benjamin A. Botkin and Alvin F. Harlow. App. 374pp. $4.00 
Benjamin A. Botkin is the greatest name in American Folklore, and this latest book 
will enhance his fame. It's a century and a half of American railroading from wood 
burners to the diesels. In between is told the story of the builders and the barons and 
the railroad wars of the late 19th century, Vanderbilt, Harriman, Hill, Stanford 
Huntington, Gould and the others of that fabulous era. Many tall tales are retold 
some true and some possibly true. Finally, there are the songs and rhymes, the work 
songs, blues and ballads. It’s a true, nostaglic picture of frontier America 


THE THEATRE IN OUR TIMES 

A Survey of the Men, Materials and Movements in the Modern Theatre. 
By John Gassner. App. 320pp. $3.75 

Few will deny that John Gassner is the greatest authority on the history of drama 
in America. His latest book describes and evaluates the modern theatre from the 
age of Ibsen to the present day. Modern tragedy, comedy, social drama, expressionism 
American play-writing, theory, etc., are among the subjects touched on. Ibsen 
Strindberg, Shaw, O'Neill, Tennessee Williams, and Arthur Miller are among the 
many playwrights whose works are analyzed 


PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE JEWISH PEOPLE 
By Nathan Ausubel. 1200 Iilustrations. 352pp. $5.00 
All librarians interested in the Brotherhood of Man will welcome this book. Nathan 
Ausubel’s “A Treasury of Jewish Folklore’ is recommended in the Standard Catalos 
and this, his latest book, even more clearly presents in pictures a panorama of one of 
the world’s oldest cultures 


Crown PUBLISHERS 419 Fourth Avenue New York 16, N.Y. 
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John Tebbel 


H' REDITY AND ENVIRONMENT as well as experi- 
ence have combined to fit John Tebbel for 
his dual role of historical novelist and historian of 
American journalism. (His soon-to-be-published 
novel, “A Voice in the Streets,’ combines both 
aspects, since it deals with a figure resembling 
James Gordon Bennett of the New York Herald 
and the city as it was in his time.) On his mother's 
side Mr. Tebbel is a descendant of Henry School- 
craft, a noted Michigan historian and perhaps the 
first ethnologist in this country, whose wife, Jane 
Johnston, was the granddaughter of a Sault Ste. 
Marie, Michigan, Indian chief; he is also a cousin 
at some removes of the late Mary Johnston, author 
of To Have and To Hold, Lewis Rand, and other 
romantic novels of the colonies and early Republic 

John William Tebbel was born November 16, 
1912, at Boyne City, Michigan, the son of William 
Tebbel, of English-Canadian farming stock, and 
Edna Mae (Johnston) Tebbel, whose father, 
George, was a lumberman “in the famous crews 
of the Upper Peninsula and the Saginaw Valley, 
which Stewart Holbrook has written about so 
often.” At twelve the boy left the farm for a small 
town in central Michigan, where he lived five 
years and attended Shepherd High School, gradu- 
ating from Mount Pleasant High School in 1931. 
Mount Pleasant was the county seat which became 
the oil capital of the state in 1928 

At fourteen, young Tebbel was writing for the 
local weekly, the county seat daily, and by corre- 
spondence for several state dailies. At Central 
Michigan College of Education in Mount Pleasant, 
where he graduated with an A.B. degree in 1935 
(receiving an honorary Litt.D. in 1948), he con- 
tinued this work, besides editing Central State Life, 
the college paper, and Chippewa, the college year- 
book. He also wrote two student musical comedies. 

After college graduation young Tebbel was city 
editor of the Isabella County (Michigan) Times- 
News, but left for New York at the urging of the 
Methodist minister in Mount Pleasant, who thought 
he should attend graduate school. He received an 
M.S. from Columbia University School of Journal- 
ism in 1937, and has taught there. Since then he 
has been a reporter for the Detroit Free Press, 
feature writer and editor for the Providence (Rhode 
Island) Journal, Sunday staff writer for the New 
York Times, writer for Newsweek, managing editor 
of the American Mercury, and associate editor of 
E. P. Dutton and Company. 

An American Dynasty (1947), his first book, 
dealt frankly with the Chicago, New York, Wash- 
ington newspaper hierarchy of Medills, Pattersons, 
and McCormicks, and was called by Turner Cat 
ledge in the New York Times “a highly readable 
story and a revealing appraisal.” Next in line was 
The Marshall Fields (1948), described by the New 
Republic as “an interesting study of a remarkable 
American family and of the growth of such enter- 
prises as the Marshall Field store, PM, and the 
Chicago Sun"; the Times thought it fell short of 
being a complete and balanced appraisal. George 
Horace Lorimer and the Saturday Evening Post 
(1948), was written con amore, and is the favorite 
of most Tebbel readers. The New York Times 
praised its “evocative pages’; the New York Herald 
Tribune, called it “an important piece of documen- 
tary history’; the American Historical Review 
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ion 
deemed it ‘‘a judicious, accurate, and fairly com 
plete portrait of America’s greatest popular maga 
zine editor.” The Battle for North America (1949), 
a selection from Francis Parkman, was a choice of 
the History Book Club, while Your Body: How to 
Keep It Healthy (1951), a book on personal hy- 
giene, “is written with a positive attitude and a 
common sense philosophy of healthy living,” ac- 
cording to the Springfield Republican. Frank 
Luther Mott, dean of American historians of jour- 
nalism, called The Life and Good Times of Wil- 
liam Randolph Hearst (1952) extremely readable, 
comprehensive, and the best of the several biog 
raphies of Hearst. Tebbel is also coauthor with 
Kenneth N. Stewart of a textbook, Makers of Mod 
ern Journalism (1952). 

Now came the historical novels. The Conqueror 
(1951), a novel about colonial New York, was 
called by Margaret Widdemer, herself an historical 
novelist, “a valuable, even though a little one- 
sided, introduction to a great and almost forgotten 
Founding Father.” It sold nearly half a million 
copies in all editions. The Herald Tribune de- 
scribed Touched with Fire (1952), dealing with 
La Salle’s experiences in North America, as “vivid 
and on the whole satisfactory.” It is now available 
in a pocket edition as well as a full-size edition. 
Work on an eleventh book, “The Journeys of 
George Washington,” is in progress. 

John Tebbel in person has high cheek bones 
(showing his Indian blood), blue eyes, and light 
brown hair; is compactly built, weighing 160 
pounds, and 5’ 8” in height. He likes music and 
tennis, good food and wine. He lists no political 
or religious preferences. He is a member of the 
Players in New York and of Kappa Tau Alpha, 
the honorary journalistic fraternity. Somerset 
Maugham is his favorite writer, “for Of Human 
Bondage and his craftsmanship.”’ Tebbel is married 
to the former Kathryn Carl, a Wellesley graduate 
now a copy editor for Doubleday, whom he married 
on April 29, 1939. The Tebbels recuperate from 
New York in their new home at Candlewood Lake 
in Connecticut. EARLE F, WALBRIDGE 
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Comet Books 


FOR EVERY LIBRARY 


DAUGHTER OF THE 

DELTA by Pearl Elder 

Lutie, the Negress from 
the Delta country, longed 
for knowledge, but was 
consumed by passion. A 
tense novel of lust and 
triumph. Price $3.50 


TREES ALONG THE 
HIGHWAY 
by Gloria C. Pritchard 
Here is a collection of 
poems—nostalgic and 
thoughtful—that will ap- 
peal to casual readers of 
verse, as well as to con- 
firmed poetry lovers. 
Characterized by a fine 
style and an ability to em- 
ploy striking images. 
Price $2.00 


ANDREW JOHNSON: 
NOT GUILTY 

by George Tappan 

This penetrating study of 
one of the most maligned 
characters in American 
history offers new evi- 
dence to support the 
theory that Johnson, al- 
though a man of many 
faults, was guided by a 
strong sense of ethics and 
morality. Price $3.00 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF 
INTELLIGENCE 
by Cecil Williams 


A comprehensive study of 
the processes by which 
the human mind operates. 
Here is a valuable book 
for educators and laymen 
alike, which contains the 
key to cleaner, more eff 
cient thinking. Price $2.50 


GOLDEN PHANTOMS 
by Lee Lanier, 
Sourdough of Alaska- 
Yukon 
In rugged, action- 
packed poetry, the 
drama and adventure 
of the days of the Klon- 
dike Gold Rush are re- 
created. A fascinating 
collection of poetry 
that breathes with life 
and virility. Price $2.00 
QUEEN OF FALSE 
PROPHETS by 
Reuben Lee Brown 
A controversial discus- 
sion of the writings of 
Mary Baker Eddy, 
founder of Christian 
Science. This thought- 
provoking argument, 
which uses Biblical ref- 
erences, will stimulate 
readers of all faiths. 
Price $2.00 


DEVASTATION 

by Gerald Christian 
All the impotent fury 
of men at war is con 
tained in this powerful 
narrative poem, which 
tells the story of one 
man’s experiences dur- 
ing the savage battles 
that marked the First 
World War. Price $2.00 


NORFOLK BILLY by 
Daniel M. Crabb and 
Robert O. Evans 
Written in the Cer- 
vantes tradition, this 
modern classic intro- 
duces a preacher who, 
in his own way, is as 
fascinating as Don 
Quixote himself. 

Price $3.00 


20% Library Discount 


AN EXPECTANT 
CREATION by Robert 
D. Carmichael 


A guide for modern liv- 
ing, this book-length 
poem speaks out for con- 
tinued hope for the future 
on the part of the individ- 


ual. Price $2.50 


DEATH BELOW ZERO 
by Helen Head 


Terror grips the inhabit- 
ants of an isolated com- 
munity in the wilds of 
Alaska, as Death claims 
its victims. The murder 
weapons—a frying pan, 
chloral hydrate and a 
strangler’s hands, A spine- 
tingling “whodunnit.” 
Price $2.50 


REBIRTH OF A 
CITIZEN 
by Florence J. Roupp 
The author weaves little- 
known historical facts 
into this stimulating ac- 
count of a trip through 
the New England states. 
A book rich in the lore of 
Americana, that proudly 
proclaims our heritage. 
Price $3.00 


BULO AND LELE: A 
Tale of the Neanderthals 
by George H. Bretnall 


Set against the exciting 
background of prehistoric 
times, this is a novel of 
love and romance, of ad 
venture and intrigue that 
will thrill young and old 


alike. Price $3.50 


Comet Press Books 11 W. 42nd St. N. Y. 36, N. Y. 
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WOW READY! 
VOLUME 2 


Leviticus; Numbers; Deuteronomy; 
Joshua; Judges; Ruth; Samuel 





CHRISTENDOM’S MOST 


COMPREHENSIVE COMMENTARY 


12 volumes — the only commentary 
using the complete texts of the Revised 
Standord and King James versions 
“The infinite variety and rich 
possibilities of the Scriptures 
have seldom been as fully re- 
vealed as they are in THE 
INTERPRETER’S BIBLE.”’ 
~N. Y. Times 


“Recommended for purchase.” 
— Library Journal 


Especially necessary for library service 

all volumes, of uniform size 6%" x 
10’, are handsomely bound in durable 
dark blue pyroxylin-impregnated cloth 


PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED — 

VOLUME 1 — 

General and Old Testament Articles; 

Genesis; Exodus 
VOLUME 7 — 

New Testament Articles; Matthew; Mark 
VOLUME 6 — 

Luke; John 
VOLUME 10 — 

Corinthians; Galatians; Ephesians 


$8.75 
The other volumes will appeor at 
half-year intervals until all twelve 
have been published. 
ABINGDON-COKESBURY 


Noshville 2, Tennessee 


Each published volume 


IN CANADA 
G @ WELCH COMPANY LTD. Torente 
1M AUSTRALASIA 
THOMAS C LOTHIAN Melbourne Australie 








Three Popular Selections 
In Light, Rewarding ‘Reading ... 


Biogra ph y— 


THE LESS 
TRAVELED ROAD 


Father Raymond 


The famed Trappist, author of The Man 
Who Got Even With God and God Gos 
to Murderer’s Row, again traces the mys 
terious working of God in the lives of 
men, as he tells the story of Dom Mary 
Frederic Dunne, first American Trappist 
Abbot of Gethsemani. His probing of the 
spiritual growth of this uneducated farm 
boy to Trappist Abbot is a clearly-defined 
record of the spirit of the Trappist way of 
life $3.50 


2. Fiction 


A RICH YOUNG MAN 
John E. Beahn 


Deft touches of imaginative coloring ani 
mate this fact-and-fiction story of Fernando 
de Bulhom, proud son of an_ illustrious 
Portuguese family. Spurning the riches 
power, and adventure of the knight's life 
into which he was born, he sought the 
mendicant, anonymous way ot life as 
Anthony of Padua, preacher and follower 
of Francis, poor man of Assisi. An ex 
citing, realistic story of spiritual motiva 
tions set against the High Middle Ages 
in Portugal and Italy $3.25 


> 


3. Self-lm provement 


THE QUEST OF HONOR 
E. Boyd Barrett 


The dwindling virtue of honor is_ the 
root for all love, morality and freedom 
believes the author of the well-read Shep 
herds in the Mist and Life Begins Witl 
Love. Dr. Barrett offers here a remedy for 
this condition, concretely pinpointing the 
ways and means to regain honor as_ the 
key to more content living 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 


1111 Bruce Building 
Milwaukee |, Wisconsin 


$2.50 
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when you have 
Recordak Microfilm Editions 


Filing is easier. No more 
stretching, straining, searching 
along dusty shelves. You Cah 
keep complete back editions of 
newspapers at your finger 
tips—in just 2% of the space 
required for bound volumes 


Reference is easier. Your 
Recordak Microfilm Editions 

will remain intact through 

the years... every detail 
“picture-perfect” when vic wed 

in a Recordak Film Reader. And you 


can shift from page to page instantly, 


More than a thousand libraries «/ every size are now using 
Recordak Microfilm Editions of their favorite newspapers, 
Write today for complete details on surprisingly low cost. 
1953 Recordak Corporation (Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak 
Company) , 444 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


“Reconda na trade-mark SREC ORDEK 


(Subsidiary of East: Kodak C 
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originator of modern microfilming—and its library cman 








Here is the answer to your library copying problems 


x 


- 


Photostat 
Instant Copier | 


for use in any office... everywhere! 


Here is a small, inexpensive machine which 
will make three or more black-on-white copies 
of practically any original up to 8%” x 14” in 
size, in one minute, ready for immediate use! 

It takes up less than two square feet of space 
on desk or table . . . it can be used under any 
normal office lighting at any time by anyone in 
the office. Bookholder model available. 

The PHorostat INSTANT Copier is a truly 
revolutionary method of making copies of any- 
thing typed, printed, written or drawn. It is 
entirely different from, and should not be con- 
fused with, any previously known process. 


WRITE US FOR FURTHER DETAILS BEFORE 
PURCHASING ANY OFFICE COPYING EQUIPMENT 


PHOTOSTAT CORPORATION 
303 STATE STREET 
ROCHESTER 14, NEW YORK 


PHOTOSsTAT 
is the trade mark of 
PHOTOSTAT CORPORATION 

















‘‘For value received 
it is a bargain” 


writes a Long Island librarian of 
PUBLIC RELATIONS PLANNER 


“We followed your suggestions to the letter. 
. This was the most practical and stimu- 

lating program we have had.” 

PUBLIC RELATIONS PLANNER is able to help 

solve library public relations problems because 


Second Printing 


UNITED STATES 
GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


Boyd and Rips $6.50 


3rd ed. rev. 


627p. 


& enl. 1950 


it is doubly professional: it offers sound li- 
brarianship plus library-tested public relations 
The PusBiic RELATIONS “PLANNERS'’—Marie 
D. Loizeaux, Mildred Bruder Buchanan, 
Miriam E. McNally—are experienced in both 
fields. Let them put their doubly professional 
background at your service 


Write for information today. 


Public Relations 
Planner 


75 Riverside Drive 
New York 24 





"A Practical Service 
for Busy Librarians” 
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The U. S. Government is the 
world's most prolific publisher. 
This guide, with its fifty-seven 
page subject and title index, 
plus sections devoted to the or- 
ganizations and functions of all 
principal agencies that distrib- 
ute material, discloses much val- 
uable material in danger of be- 
ing buried in its own mass. 


THE H. W. WILSON CO. 
950-972 University Ave., New York 
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Outstanding New FORBES Books 





THE BEST THINGS IN LIFE 


by Dr. Harry Hepner 


This prize-winning book is designed to encourage the reader to develop a perspective 
that will help him gain the benefits of a personal philosophy—to increase his capacity 
to appreciate and enjoy the world about him. Dr, Harry Hepner is a practical psy- 
chologist whose book contains not high-flown sermons, but rather a series of down-to- 
earth prescriptions for a happier life. 


258 pages. Illustrated with many photographs and drawings. Ready. $3.95 





INVESTMENTS: Principles and Practices 


by Douglas H. Bellemore 


A complete, significant and up-to-date book on investments. Covers the entire field 
from the standpoint of both individual and institutional investors. It treats in detail 
the investment problems arising out of the post-war years, with emphasis on buying at 
the right price, using one of the foolproof methods of when to buy, avoiding the pit- 
falls of the Dow Theory and other forecasting devices 


Nearly 800 pages. Ilustrated with many charts and tables. Ready. 





A Half-Century of Labor Relations 

by Cyrus S. Ching 
A man who has been on both sides of the labor relations table—first with industry and 
later as Federal Mediator, takes the reader through a turbulent half-century of labor- 
management problems. The many tough nuts in labor disputes which he helped to 
crack; the personal equations and idiosyncrasies with which he had to deal; and the 


intrusion of political forces on industry-labor issues—are brought to light in this 
genuinely impartial record 


204 pages. Ready. $3.95 


B. C. FORBES & SONS Publishing Co., Inc. 
80 Fifth Avenue, New York I1, N.Y. 
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IDIABIS 


CONTRIBUTES 3 New 


DISPLAY AIDS FOR YOUR 
PEGBOARD 
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EASY- 
ADJUSTING 
NON-SWAY BASE 
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New tubular steel leg-base adjusts 
rapidly to desired eye height from 
floor, holding your PEGBOARD 
rigid and secure. Removable 
A-base can also be used as PEG 
BOARD table stand. 
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NEW ADJUSTO-RACKS 
New twin racks are the first to 
hold any size book any size 
leaflet! Two types for your 
PEGBOARD 
CLEVER NEW PANEL PEGS 


Strong, firm-seating wood 
Panel Pegs hold papers, >» 


signs securely by the edge C 


on your PEGBOARD 
Hore i Yow 
Look first in the Demco 


Catalog for new devel 
opments in library techniques! 


, DEMCO LIBRARY SUPPLIES 
MADISON 1, WISCONSIN 


“ ZDIAUIS © 100 e FHL © NO * 


Qe 3HL e NO’ 


S ¢ 100 « 3H1 © NO’ * adIAuasied® 
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Our 
Readers 
Think 


{Epiror's Nore: The correspondence columns of the 
Wilson Library Bulletin are open to all our readers for 
debate and comment. The Editor is not responsible for 
opinions expressed in these columns. ]} 


“Freedom to Read” Reprints 


lo the Editor: 

The Wilson Library Bulletin is to be congratu 
lated on its publication of the ‘Freedom to Read” 
article and its offer of reprints for free distribution 
Our library would appreciate one hundred reprints 
of this timely report. 

Epwarp G. LINKHART, Librarian 
Logan County District Library 
Bellefontaine, Ohio 
To the Editor: 

... Your action in making these materials avail 
able to libraries is felt to be a genuine contribution 
to the right of individuals to be informed 

WENDELL B. Coon, Sixth Army Librarian 
Presidio of San Francisco, California 


To the Editor: 

Because we hope that President Eisenhower will 
visit Our campus to lay the cornerstone of our new 
library, we are especially interested in the reprints 
of his “Freedom to Read’ statement 

EVELYN Ferris, Librarian 
Defiance, Ohio, College Library 
To the Editor: 

Your free distribution of these reprints is a very 
fine thing your are doing and we appreciate your 
generosity 

MyrRTLE STUBKJAER, Sapervisor 
Institution Libraries 
Department of Public Welfare 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


and Asheim Too 


To the Editor 

Thank you for the very fine issue of the Welson 
Library Bulletin which has just reached us. I am 
particularly glad that you printed the article by 
Mr. Asheim 

FLoRA B. LuDINGTON, Librarian 
Mount Holyoke College 
South Hadley, Massachusett 
Editor: 

.. . Congratulations on Asheim’'s article—one of 
the best discussions of a difficult subject that I have 
seen yet. 

ELEANOR PHINNEY 
Formerly Librarian, Hamden, Connecticut 


To the Editor: 
. . » With appreciation for the help which th 
Bulletin always brings and especial congratulations 
for printing the Westchester statement and Mr 
Asheim's “Not Censorship But Selection 
Lucite P. CAVENDER, Librarian 
Attleboro, Massachusetts, Public Library 
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Advice Wanted 


To the Editor: 


May I ask the Wilson Library Bulletin’s readers 
for some advice ? 

I am starting a project to publish a “Cyclopedia 
of Librarianship.” Any ideas as to what subjects 
should be included and how they should be or- 
ganized and written would be appreciated. I hope 
to have the aid of a volunteer editorial board to set 
final policy for the work and to supervise the as- 
sembly of the ‘Cyclopedia.’ 

Marco THORNE, 
Assistant City Librarian 
San Diego, California, Public Library 


Memorial Scholarship Fund 


North Carolina has lost through death three men 
whose lives were linked closely with the libraries of 
this state: George Bentley of the University of 
North Carolina, Robert Christ of Duke University, 
and Vernon Ruzicka of the Ruzicka Bookbindery, 
Greensboro Plant. To perpetuate their memory, the 
North Carolina Library Association has established 
the Bentley-Christ-Ruzicka Memorial fund. The 
fund will become a part of the North Carolina Li- 
brary Association Scholarship Fund, which exists to 
help qualified persons finance their way through the 
library school of their choice 

Contributions should be sent to Marianna Long, 
403 Watts Street, Durham, North Carolina. 

C. MERLE BACHTELL, Chairman 
Bentley-Christ-Ruzicka Memorial Fund 
Greensboro, North Carolina 


Coronation Report 


{Eptror's Nore: Readers of the September ‘‘Lighthouse' 
will remember Helen V. Samuelson, whose prize-winning 
entry in the British Book Centre Contest built around Tan 
ner’s History of the Coronation won her a Coronation trip 
to England. Here are excerpts from her report to The 
Wilson Company, which she visited en route.]} 


To the Editor: 


I haven't come down to earth yet after my won- 
derful trip abroad. At the London airport, Daniel 
Davey, vice-president of the British Book Centre, 
presented me a big bouquet of pink peonies; then I 
was photographed and interviewed by the press and 
taken in a car to see London's festive decorations 
From my luxurious apartment at the Savoy Hotel, I 
had an excellent view of the Thames. Even the Eng- 
lish boats were colorfully decorated 

Since I had one of the deluxe roof-covered seats 
for the Coronation procession, I was served meals 
all day, beginning with breakfast at 7:00 a.m. Af- 
ter that I had morning coffee, lunch, afternoon tea, 
and champagne. Queen Salote of Tonga, riding in 
an open carriage in spite of the rain, received great 
ovations. I was thrilled to see Winston Churchill 
in person. Of course, climaxing the whole proces- 
sion was young and beautiful Queen Elizabeth rid- 
ing in the glittering state coach back to Buckingham 
Palace. I saw the Queen again on the palace bal- 
cony and then had a close-up view of her as she 
rode in her car to the opera 

At Westminster Abbey, I was presented with a 
copy of The History of the Coronation, which Mr. 
Tanner autographed. Mr. Tanner then took us ona 
tour of the Abbey. 

HELEN V. SAMUELSON, Librarian Cataloger 
Los Angeles, California, Public Library 
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Jatalo9 of : 
the OSTER? | 


LIBRI-P 


SEND FORYOUR 


Gree Catalog 
of LIBRI-POSTERS 


A WIDE SELECTION of display post- 
ers—printed in colors—size 9” x 12” — 
for use on bulletin boards and in similar 
locations. A simple way to publicize 
your library at petty cash cost. Com- 
plete catalog now available. 


FOR SCHOOL, 

| FARE TIME PUBLIC, ARMED 
FORCES, AND 
SPECIAL LIBRARIES 


Display them in the 
area you serve— 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES: 


in public buildings, 
he simemheaed 9t0res, business 
No. 202 places, industrial 
4 2 ta plants, clubs, Y's, 
churches, meeting 
places. 
SCHOOLS: tn _ corri- 
dors, study rooms, 
classrooms, recrea- 
tion rooms, gyms. 
ARMED FORCES: 
In barracks, recrea- 
tion halis, PX's etc. 
PAD OD) RAEN Oo 
(drove seats SPECIAL LIBRARIES: 
in offices and other 
No.126A company properties. 


NOTE: Posters supplied with appropriate 
signature at bottom— 

“Your Library’, ‘Public Library’, School Library", 
“Base Library’, ‘Post Library’, ‘County Library". 


JUST MAIL THIS COUPON! 


HADDON WOOD IVINS 
Publisher of Libri-Posters 
56 Earl Street, Newark 5, New Jersey 


[] Please send free Catalog of Libri-Posters. 
Library 

Street 

City State 

Your name & title 











F. W. DODGE BOOKS FOR 
ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, 
ENGINEERS 


PLANING ELEMENTARY SCHOOL BUILDINGS by 
L. Engelhardt, Sr., N. L. Engethardt, Jr., and 
RS Leggett 


A comprehensive study of design, equipment, and 
facilities for today’s primary school building. Shows 
the architect how to plan modern schools around the 
pattern of teacher-pupil activities they will serve. 


268 pages e 9x12 e illustrated - $12.50 


DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION OF GENERAL HOSPITALS 
by the U. 8S. Public Health Service (a collaborative 
publishing effort of Architectural Record and The 
Modern Hospital) 


Correlates hospital design with the new techniques of 
diagnosis, surgery, and physical and mental therapy 
developed by modern medicine. Architects, engineers, 
physicians, surgeons, nurses, dieticians and hospital 
officials have contributed their special knowledge and 
experience to this book. 
206 pages © 8% xl e@ 


illustrated © $12.00 


TIME-SAVER STANDARDS ‘ 

This giant volume contains proved-by-experience 
solutions to literally hundreds of structural problems. 
Indispensable for architects, engineers, specification 
writers, and building technicians. 


S88 pages @ 8, x11 © illustrated © $12.50 


INDUSTRIAL BUILDINGS Design Data Book 


Contains 116 completely illustrated studies all the 
famed Building Types Studies on Industrial Buildings 
that appeared in Architectural Record over a full ten 
year period. 

546 pages @ 8, x11, © 


1,188 illustrations @ $9.00 


MOTELS, HOTELS, RESTAURANTS AND BARS 


A selection of the best material published in Arch- 
itectural Record during the past eight years. Within 
each category, buildings of many sizes, styles, and 
localities are included. 
245 pages “% x 11% $6.95 


Publication: November 


And ...2 exciting “house” books of 


interest to home owner and 
professional alike— 


82 DISTINCTIVE HOUSES 


The most elaborate array of contemporary house 
designs ever put between two covers. Superbly illus- 
trated with photographs of interiors and exteriors, 
sealed drawings of site dimensions, floor plot 
plans, and key structural features. 


437 pages e 9x12 . 


plans, 


$8.00 


PRACTICAL HOUSES FOP CONTEMPORARY LIVING 


Required reading for everyone who expects to buy or 
build a home. An anthology of 40 case-histories of the 
pleasures and perils of home ownership, showing the 
duideposts to follow, and the pitfalls to avoid. Shows 
how each house took shape from dream to reality. 
Cross-section of styles from $7,500 upward. Profusely 
illustrated. 

174 pages . 9x12 . 


$6.95 


FW. 


F.W. DODGE Book Department 
Conporarion 


119 W. 40th St., New York 18, N. Y. 
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WORLD AFFAIRS 


MODERN CHINA’S 
Foreign Policy 


by WERNER LEVI 


tveryone trying to keep abreast 
of current affairs must have an 
understanding of modern China 
and her attitudes and actions 
toward the rest of the world. 
Professor Levi's excellent new 
book is an illuminating account 
of the development of China’s 
foreign policy. It provides the 
clear, factual background that is 
necessary for an intelligent ap- 
praisal of contemporary events 
in a critical area. 

Whether the needs and inter- 
ests of your readers are primarily 
in business, technical, or cultural 
fields, this book will answer 
many of their questions in the 
months and years ahead. 

The author is professor of 
political science at the University 
of Minnesota. For this volume 
he had access to unpublished 
government records and corre- 
spondence in various capitals of 


the world. $5.50 


Also by -Werner Levi: 
Free India in Asia 
Described in the A.L.A. Booklist 


as “a compact and lucid discus- 
sion of India’s foreign relations 


since 1947,” $2.75 


PULL 
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The UNIVERSITY of 
MINNESOTA PRESS 


MINNEAPOLIS 14 
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Meetings 
Courses 


Workshops 


The Illinois Library Association conference will 
be held at the La Salle Hotel in Chicago, Illinois, 
November 5-7 


The 55th annual conference of the California 
Library Association will be held in Stockton, No- 
vember 12-14. Taking the form of a reading con- 
ference, the meeting will follow a workshop plan 
The discussion will cover reading, its functions, 
obstacles to reading, and principal reading interests 
of various community groups. Its purpose will be 
to understand why people do or do not read, find 
ways to encourage reading, and stimulate other 
reading conferences in communities throughout the 
state. The conference will include discussion of 
and voting on the library standards which were ten 
tatively outlined at a recent CLA and State Library 
sponsored Public Library Standards Workshop 


The new library of the University of Georgia 
and the Georgia Institute of Technology will be 
dedicated during a three-day symposium to be held 
from November 19 to 21 at the Ilah Dunlap Little 
Memorial Library at the University of Georgia 
Athens. The subject of the symposium will be “The 
Availability and Use of Research Materials. 


The thirty-ninth conference of Eastern College 
Librarians, discussing “Library Administration and 
the Management Engineer,” will be held at McMil 
lin Academic Theater, Columbia University, Broad- 
way and 116th Street, New York, on November 28, 
1953, the Saturday after Thanksgiving. The morn- 
ing meeting and discussion period will be between 
10 A.M. and 12 NOON and the afternoon session 
from 2 to 4 P.M. Those who prefer to register in 
advance may do so by sending checks for $2 to 
Shirley Dakin, Economics Division, New York 
Public Library, 476 Fifth Avenue, New York 18. 


Those interested in securing advance information 
about the 1954 Reading Institute, to be held at 
Temple University January 25-29, 1954, may write 
for a copy of the complete program. Correspondence 
should be addressed to: Dr. Emmett A. Betts, 
Director, The Reading Clinic, Temple University 
Philadelphia 22, Pennsylvania 


The new officers of the Pacific Northwest Library 
Association are 

Presipent—Willard Ireland, Provincial Library 
Archives, Victoria, British Columbia 

2ND VICE-PRESIDENT——Louwise Prichard, Library Asso 
tion, Portland, Oregon 

TREASURER——Marguerite Putnam, University 


ington Library, Seattle 


The ALA Midwinter meeting will be held, this 
year for the first time, at Chicago's Morrison Hotel, 
January 31-February 6, 1954 
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NEW LOW 
PRICES 


gor 


bind-art 


Trade M 


LIQUID PLASTIC ADHESIVE 
WITH APPLICATOR SPOUT 


We want to thank you for your 
splendid reception to our prod- 
uct, BIND-ART Liquid Plastic 
ADHESIVE. Your increasing pur- 
chases of Bind-Art in the last few 
months have lowered our produc- 
tion costs, enabling us, in return, 
to lower prices to YOU 

—in all quantities. 


New Low Prices 
_ Plastic Bottle with Spout 


Quantity _Cost Bottle — 


4 doz. 

1 doz. 

6 bottles 

3 bottles 

1 bottle 1. 80 


Quart Size 


Plastic Bottle without pent 8 Ounce Size 
a a lied i 
4 bottles $4.75 ea. td plastic 


bottle with Ap- 
1 bottle _5.00 —— plicator Spout 


Order yours oeacaee save! 








BIND-ART — Trade Mark 


LIBRARY SERVICE DIVISION 


BRO-DART INDUSTRIES 








ARCADIA HOUSE 


Distinguished light fiction for public libraries. 
Cloth bound—and with PLASTI-KLEER* jackets 
November Titles, ready late October, $2.50 each: 


OCEAN WEDDING by Adelaide Humphries 
Those whirlwind ship-board romances don’t 
usually lead to wedding bells. But this is the 
story of one that did—with startling results. 


WHERE LOVE DWELLS by William Neubauer 
Does an accident that halts a young girl's 
brilliant career as a violinist mean the end of 
happiness? Mary Reddington said no. 


RETURN TO ROMANCE by Warren Howard 
The charming love story of a Maryland girl, 
and of her heart that was always wandering 
back to the romantic Eastern Shore. 


COUGAR BASIN by Wade Hamilton 
Who wouldn't get as fighting mad as Cal 
Bowman did if his threshing machine had been 
dynamited and his wheat fields burned? 


STAGE RIDER by Chuck Stanley 
Brad Kelsey saw a stagecoach headed straight 
for trouble, and knew he had to stop it any 
way he could—even with a gun! 

MURDER WON'T WAIT by R. S. O'Connor 
No man ever needed company more than Mike 
McDill did that day. But when he said “com- 
pany,” he didn't mean murder! 

ARCADIA HOUSE, 419 4th Avenue, New York 16 
* Registered Trade Mark, Library Service, tne. 








Library fevers 


KEEP PAMPHLETS, BOOKLETS, MAGAZINES, 
LOOSE MATERIALS, IN GOOD CONDITION 
Save Binding Costs 


Full range of 5 sizes ranging from 10"x7"x 
4" to 164%"x11%y"x3". Heavy cardboard 
construction, with reinforced corners, green 
vellum fronts, ng] mew and labeled for 
contents indication. Standard equipment 
for any library! 
Card Index trays (heavy cardboard) in 
four sizes, as well as wood end vertical file 
boxes, are also a part of the Apex 
line of library equipment. Write 
today for complete ae riptivefolder. 





@X paper Box CORPORATION 
311 W. Superior St., Chicago 10, Il. 











Write For 
These 


Our Christmas Symbols, a forty-six page study of 
the symbols of Christmas and their origin is fittingly 
dedicated by its authors, Aylene E. and Cameron 
Cooke, ‘‘to those who would enjoy a richer Christ- 
mas. Copies of this attractive booklet may be 
obtained at $1 each, plus 10 cents postage, from 
Aylene E. Cooke, Post Office Box 395, Durham 
North Carolina. Two or more copies postpaid 


The 1953 Theatre Annual may be ordered by 
librarians at $1 a copy (a reduction of fifty cents 
from the standard price) from Theatre Annual, 
Post Othce Box 395, Grand Central Station, New 


York 17 
6 8 

A 1953 catalog of Aviation Books and Equip 
ment is available free of charge from Aero Pub 
lishers, publisher and distributor of aviation books 
and supplies. The catalog, which contains over 600 
listings from all sources, including the Government 
Printing Office, may be ordered from Aero Pub 
lishers, Inc., 2162 Sunset Boulevard, Los Angeles 


26, California 
So 8 


The 1954 edition of the Annotated List of Books 
for Supplementary Reading, published by the Chil 
dren's Reading Service of New York presents a 
list of a thousand children’s books chosen from 
more than forty publishers, and arranged by topics 
and school grade levels. Many books listed are 
designated as suitable for remedial reading 

Information and copies of the new catalog may 
be obtained from Children’s Reading Service, 1078 
St. Johns Place, Brooklyn 13, New York 


“The Purchasing of Books and Journals in 
Europe’ is the title of the October issue in the 
University of Illinois Library School's series of 
Occasional Papers. Number 36 in the series, it was 
written by Robert A, Miller, director of the Indiana 
University Libraries. The paper is based upon visits 
to 118 dealers in England, France, Italy, Switzer 
land, Belgium, Holland, and Denmark. The first 
section concerns the purchase of new books; the 
second, the acquisition of out-of-print, second-hand 
books (excluding rarities); the third, the ordering 
receipt, and claiming of journal subscriptions; and 
the final section, the purchase of back files of 
journals. A copy of this paper will be sent to any 
individual or institution without charge. Address 
the Editor, Occasional Papers, University of Illinois 
Library School, Urbana. 


In order to accommodate the increasing quanti 
ties and varieties of publications coming into li- 
braries as well as the differing needs of the users 
of these materials, the Library of Congress has 
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recently reorganized the pattern of its catalogs pub- 
lished in book form. These catalogs have hitherto 
been published under the titles Library of Congress 
Author Catalog and Library of Congress Subject 
Catalog. Hereafter, one publication, the Library of 
Congress Catalog, will be published in five separate 
parts with the following subtitles: Books: Authors, 
Books: Subjects; Films; Maps and Atlases; and 
Music and Phonorecords, For further details, ad- 
dress the Information and Publications Office, Li- 
brary of Congress, Washington 25, D.C. 

Also ayailable from the Library of Congress's 
publication section is Library and Reference Facil- 
ities in the Area of the District of Columbia, fourth 
edition, which librarians may order free. A joint 
undertaking of the Library of Congress and the 
Washington, D.C., chapter of the Special Libraries 
Association, the present revision is a guide not only 
to the collections in federal libraries but to the 
resources of other local libraries as well 


A large (31” x 20”) and colorful illustrated map 
of “American Folklore and Legends” is being dis- 
tributed at 50 cents by the National Conference 
American Folklore for Youth, Ball State Teachers 
College, Muncie, Indiana, to which orders should 
be addressed. Elizabeth Pilant, executive secretary 
of the conference, says, “We have found the easiest 
way to arouse reluctant readers is to put this 
map on the wall and say nothing about it until the 
children begin asking questions which is usually 


pretty soon.” 
s 8 


Copies of the seventy-two page mimeographed 
summary of proceedings of the American Theologi- 
cal Library Association's June conference in Evan- 
ston, Illinois may be secured for $1 per copy on 
request to Esther D. George, Secretary, Bonebrake 
Theological Seminary, 1810 Harvard Boulevard, 


Dayton 6, Ohio 
Ss 8 


History Textbooks and International Understand 
ing, number 11 in the Unesco Towards World 
Understanding series, is an 82-page, paper bound 
study by J. A. Lauwery’s. The hope voiced in the 
preface of this short book of suggestions on the 
improvement of history textbooks as an aid to 
international understanding is that it will prove 
helpful in the selection and use of textbooks. The 
study may be ordered at 50 cents a copy from 
Columbia University Press, 2960 Broadway, New 


York 27 
Ss 68 

Promotion kits to arouse citizens’ interest in the 
needs of their local public schools in connection 
with the 1953-1954 Better Schools Campaign may 
be ordered from the National Citizens Commission 
for the Public Schools, 2 West 45th Street, New 
York 36, which is conducting the Better Schools 
Campaign in cooperation with the United States 
Office of Education and the Advertising Council 


Copies of volume eight, the 1954 edition of the 
Going-to-College Handbook published by Outlook 
Publications with the encouragement of Presby- 
terian and Reformed institutions of higher learning, 
are available at 50 cents each from: Outlook Pub- 
lishers, 1 North 6th Street, Richmond 19, Virginia. 
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BOOK-AID* TAPE 

Many Sizes—Many Colors 
BOOK-AID TAPE—the least expensive cloth tape 
on the market—repairs and reinforces battered, 
torn book spines. Costs only a few cents per book. 
In the time it takes to list books for bindery and 
check return, they can be returned to shelves for 
circulation, without expense of rebinding. 


Write for information and prices 
* Trade Mark 


LIBRARY SERVICE DIVISION 


BRO-DART INDUSTRIES 








For Your Library... 


THE ARABIA OF IBN SAUD 
by Roy Lebkicher, George Rentz 
& Max Steineke 874” x 1114” $6.00 
Buckram 


“Profusely illustrated with dozens of maps 
and scores of modern photographs and 
color reproductions best planned and 
most elaborate work of its kind we have 
ever The Oil Forum 


DIPLOMATIC HISTORY OF PERSIA 
by N.S. Fatemi 1917-1923 331 pp. 
$5.00 Cloth 


“The current situation cannot be under- 
stood if perspectives are too short. This 
book sets out to make them long.” 


The Muslim W orld 


THE QUR’AN AS SCRIPTURE 
a Arthur Jeffery 103 pp. $3.25 
Cloth 


. . an extremely important study of one 
of the central problems in the thought of 
Islam. No serious scholar can afford to 
neglect it.” 


Harvard Divinity School Bulletin 


seen 


Wuittier Books, INc. 
475 Fifth New York 17 


Avenue 
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The thrifty buyer knows that: 


* MANY REPRINTS ARE REMARKABLY ATTRACTIVE 
* MANY REPRINTS ARE REMARKABLY STURDY 


To discover what is available he 
consults the 


CATALOG OF REPRINTS 
IN SERIES 


Fourteenth Edition Fall 1953 


The Catalog is amazingly complete. 
At a glance it shows all available 
titles of a given author; all titles of 
a given imprint. 


The Main Volume lists 
thousands of Reprints 
currently available 


The Spring Supplement It's in two alphabets with full cross 
will bring the Main references. Brief descriptions are 
Volume up to date included for thousands of “buys” 

. in ninety-two reprint series 
The price for both is 


$4.00 in U. S. & Canada TO SAVE MONEY CONSULT 
(Foreign Price $5.00) THE CATALOG 








THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue New York 52 
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Regional by name 
but usable everywhere 





HUDSON'S 


Southern Gardening 
By CHARLES J. HUDSON 


A complete and practical handbook 
by a nationally famous writer and 
lecturer. Written for the beginner 
as well as the expert, it ranges from 
Virginia to Florida and west to 
Texas. Primarily concerned with 
plants and problems of Southern 
gardeners, its expert information is 
of value everywhere—especially 
from the standpoint of basic gar- 
dening practices. Fully indexed, 
with Glossary, Tables, Charts, 
Planting Calendar, and many illus- 
trations 420 pages. $4.95 


TUPPER & LOVE 


Atlanta 2, Georgia 
N. ¥. Sales Office: 55 5th Ave. 





PLASTI-LAC BOOK SPRAY 


Makes Messy Brushing Obsolete 


A GLASS-CLEAR FLEXIBLE COATING 


A tremendous time saver, Plasti-Lac provides a 
flexible, washable plastic coating for protecting 
call numbers, book spines, maps, prints, docu 
ments, posters, etc. It is non-inflamable, and 
DOES NOT DISCOLOR WITH AGE. 


Write for information and prices 
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A History oF EVERYDAY 
THINGS IN ENGLAND 
Written and Illustrated by 

MarJorie and C. H.G. QUENNELI 


Revised—-New handsome jackets & 


illustrations 


Vol. t—EverypAy THINGS’ IN 
ENGLAND From 1066-1499 
Tenth printing 
Vol. u—Everypay TuHincs’ IN 
ENGLAND From 1500-1799 
Tenth printing 
Vol. ut—EverypAy ‘THINGS’ IN 
ENGLAND From 1733-1851 
Fifth edition 
Vol. 1vV—-EverypAY THINGS’ IN 
ENGLAND From 1851-1914 
Fifth edition 
Outstanding social histories 
for high schools 


The British Book Centre 


420 West 45th Street 
New York 36, N.Y. 
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AVALON BOOKS 


With Plasti-Kleer* Library Jackets 


LOVE IS A FEVER 
by Joan Sargent 

THE MINISTER'S DAUGHTER 
by Ethel Hamill . 

SHADOW GUNS 


by Dan James. . $2.50 


December 
LONG AGO, FAR AWAY 
by Alice Lent Covert 
NO PLACE FOR A WOMAN 
by Laura Saunders $2.50 
TEJAS COUNTRY 


by Frank Miller $2.50 





At All Dealers 


AVALON BOOKS 
22 East 60th Street New York 22, N. Y. 


Canadian Representatives: The Ryerson Press, Torente 
© Registered Trade-Mark, Library Service, Inc, 








AN /MPORTANT 
AQOITION 70 YOUR 


REFERENCE SERYICE 












































6 ISSUES, $6.00 PER YEAR 
SINGLE COPIES, $1.50 


A continuing review of scholarly research into science, history, the human- 
ities, and other fields is now available to patrons of your library through 
Dissertation Abstracts. 

600-word summaries of doctoral dissertations are published exclusively 
in this bi-monthly magazine. The complete dissertations are available in low- 
cost microfilm, or page copy form, as desired. 

This plan of dissertation publication is used by 40 leading universities 
and colleges. A modest investment of only $6.00 per year enables you to par- 
ticipate. Subscribe today. 


UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS 


ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 
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New 
Simon and Schuster books 


of special interest 


to libraries. 











ge Just adopted by Harvard’s Economics I: . 
THE WORLDLY PHILOSOPHERS, The Lives, Times, and Ideas of the Great 
Economic Thinkers by Robert L. Heilbroner. 3rd printing. 342 pages. $5 


ge THE WORLD BETWEEN THE WARS: 1918-1939 by Quincy Howe is, 
according to The New York Times “one of the important and enthralling books 
of the year.” New Yorker calls it “a staggering achievement.” 798 pages, $7.50 


we The Sth volume in Will Durant’s monumental* Story of Civilization Series: 
THE RENAISSANCE, A History of Civilization in Italy from the Birth of Petrarch 
to the Death of Titian — 1304 to 1576. (794 pages, 61 plates. $7.50) 


It is (1) just out, (2) already in 3rd printing and (3) receiving 
superlative reviews. N.Y. Herald Tribune calls it “a feast for the gods!” 


@e 21 sparkling plays from Ben Jonson to John Van Druten are presented, 
with critical commentaries, in CAVALCADE OF COMEDY, edited by 
Lovis Kronenberger. Coming November 20th. $7.50 


Be All 384 pages of A TREASURY OF HYMNS are decorated in color. This 
big, handsome volume contains words and music for 296 hymns, carols, anthems, 
gospel songs, children’s hymns of all denominations, with historical comment. 
Edited by Maria Leiper and Henry W. Simon. $6 


we Of the 25 newly collected pieces in THURBER COUNTRY, by James 
Thurber, 7 are published for the first time in America. With illustrations by the 
author which are not timely because they are timeless. $3.75 


ge YEAR 1953 (the 1000-picture, 75,000-word global yearbook) is the 6th 
to date and the first published by Essandess who will also distribute past issues. 
Size 101% x 14. $10. (1st printing price $7.50) 


For a complete list write to Educational Division, 
Simon and Schuster, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


*adjective borrowed from the reviews 











NEW, IMPORTANT 
BOOKS THAT MATTER 


FOR ALL LIBRARIES 


#1 FROM LENIN TO MALENKOV 
by Hugh Seton-Watson. 

The first full-dress, comprehensive 
history of world communism in print. 
The best book on the subject. “A 
remarkable achievement . . . bril- 
liant,” New York Times. $6.00 


#2 THE TERROR MACHINE 
by Gregory Klimov. 

Most important background book 
on the seething East European situ- 
ation. An inside account of Soviet 
rule in Eastern Germany. Reader’s 
Digest condensation. $4.00 


#3 THE STRUGGLE FOR AFRICA 
by Vernon Bartlett. 

A masterful account of the vast 
range of Africa’s problems by one of 
the world’s greatest reporters. “High- 
ly recommended for all libraries,” 
Library Journal. $4.00 


FREDERICK A. PRAEGER 
Publishers 


105 W. 40th St. New York 18 





@ here’s a new aid 
to librarians.... 


BIND-X 


STICK-ON LABEL-HOLDER 


SELF-ADHESIVE 
PRESSURE-SENSITIVE 
TRANSPARENT 


Just insert typewritten, written or printed label 
in the TRANSPARENT BIND-X window. Then 
stick it on shelves, book bins, desks, doors, 
walls, binders, boxes, or any other object. Ad- 
heres to wood, metal, leather, fiber, glass, cloth, 
plastic. Six inch lengths only 30c each. Easily 
cut. You'll probably make 3 labels from one 
6”-length. Holds label 42”, 34” or 1” wide. 
Your choice cf 8 transparent colors. Ask your 
local stationer TODAY. 


Write for FREE SAMPLE 
CEL-U-DEX 


| MAIN STREET BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
errata eee ee 











LEAVEN FOR 
THE FRONTIER 


by Florence Bennett Anderson 


(author of “Through the Hawse-Hole,” 
“The Black Sail,” etc.) 


Here is a living biography of an 
outstanding American, a leading 
pioneer educator, a great man, 
Alexander Jay Anderson. He was 
one of the powerful figures in the 
great American drama of Educa- 
tion who carried the “leaven” of 
education to the Pacific Northwest 
in the years of the completed ex- 
pansion of our country. 

Here is a magnificent story, not 
only of a man, but also of an era. 
This book is filled with interesting 
people and_ colorful _ historical 
events. An authoritative work. 

Cloth, Price $4.75 


From Your Bookstore 


THE CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE 
Boston 20 








Staples For Libraries 


WEBSTER'S NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY, Second Edition 


Backed by more than 100 years of specializing 
in dictionary publishing. The leading un- 
ee dictionary, up to date for today's 
needs 


WEBSTER'S NEW COLLEGIATE 
DICTIONARY 


A completely new book. More-than 125,000 en 
tries representing the most careful selection of 
useful words. 2,300 terms illustrated. 1,230 
pages. 


WEBSTER'S DICTIONARY OF 
SYNONYMS 


Clarifies the distinctions between synonyms, 
giving their antonyms, and analogous and con 
trasted words 


WEBSTER'S BIOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY 


40,000 concise biographies of noted men and 
women of all countries, with name pronuncia- 
tions. 1,700 pages. 


WEBSTER'S GEOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY 


A convenient source of accurate geographical! 
and historical information about 40,000 of the 
world's places—essential for a clear under 
standing of the vital news of the day. 


Write for descriptive circulars 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 


Springfield 2, Mass. 
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Preferred for its Greater Authority for 


EASY TO USE—EASY TO UNDERSTAND 


24 VOLUMES * 26,731 PAGES * 38,180,138 WORDS ° 


Overwhelming student preference for its 
greater authority has earned Encyclopaedia 
Britannica enviable recognition as the 
world’s most honored reference library. For 
through the years, EB has set the stand- 
ard in simple, authoritative fact-finding. 

Today, the 24 volumes which com- 
prise the new edition of Encyclopaedia 
Britannica are completely indexed with 
one of the most extensive cross-referenc- 
ing systems ever devised. Thus, students 


38,073 ILLUSTRATIONS 


find information easily. They assimilate 
the facts readily, because EB’s picture 
and word combinations show as well as tell 
the student what he wants to know. 
This edition represents the biggest re- 
vision in 25 years. Over 34% million word 
changes; 5000 articles revised or rewrit- 
ten; many important new illustrations. 
Get all the facts about the new edition 
of Encyclopaedia Britannica! Write, 
wire or phone: Educational Dept. wRB-1 


ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA, INC. 


425 North Michigan Avenue ° Chicago 11, Illinois 
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Distinctive new fall books 


Thesaurus of Orchestral Devices 


by Gardner Read, Boston University. In the foreword Aaron Copland 
writes: “...unique in that it summarizes and lists illustrations of 
hundreds of orchestral devices, thereby making it possible, as neve 
before, for the student to survey the whole field of orchestration.” 
Advance reviewers called it the “indispensable reference” for composers, 
conductors, arrangers, librarians, teachers, and students. 

Illustrated. 734x934 631 pages $15.00 


From the Sketch to European Folk Dance: 


the Finished Picture: [ts National and 
Oil Painting Musical Characteristics 


by Leonard Richmond. Profusely by Joan Lawson. Shows how to 
illustrated, this book visualizes all perform the different folk dances, 
the difficulties facing the beginner and tells the interesting story of 
and at times even the experienced how each dance has developed. 
artist in oils, Illustrated 
449% 96 pages $5.95 1% «93% 272 pages $7.50 


PITMAN Publishing Corporation, 2 West 45th Street, N. Y. 36 











66 Thick rigid vinyl covers. papa 
Recommended Plastic spines in choice | MARADOR | 


F os of four colors. Lockbar \REGAI 
without reservation. or wire snapout metals. | ico. Noe 


Beautiful. Interchangeable. 


—Library Journal eae , 
Flexible vinyl covers. 
Translucent. Magazine 
covers fully visible. 
Wire snapout metals. 
Durable. Economical. 


Flexible translucent. Four 
spine colors. Lockbar or nasaeee 
snapout metals. Rugged. 


Dependable. | Challenger 
Washable. FLEXIBLE BINDER 
See photo. - 


SHORTER CAMBRIDGE ' MARADOR 
MEDIEVAL HISTORY CORPORATION 


1722 GLENDALE BOULEVARD LOS ANGELES Pe CCAir 








2 volumes, boxed, 1,242 pages, 
265 halftones, $12.50. 


CAMBRIDGE 
UNIVERSITY 
PRESS 
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Beechhurst’s Fall List, 1953 
Features the New MASTER ART LIBRARY 


... the first three books of which are now available 


EL GRECO 8y STUART PRESTON 


Incorporating virtually all that is known of El Greco to reveal 
what is traditional and what is original, Mr. Preston, associate art 
critic of The New York Times, has produced a notable contribu- 
tion to art history. 


October 46 illustrations, 12 in full color $4.75 
VAN GOGH 8y FREDERICK S. WIGHT 


Through masterful use of the letters in which van Gogh poured 
out his heart to his brother, Frederick Wight has created a fresh 
and arresting interpretation of one of the most interesting of 
modern artists 


October 46 illustrations, 12 in full color $4.75 


TOULOUSE LAUTREC 8y HANS TIETZE 


From his vast knowledge of art and personal familiarity with 
Europe at the turn of the century, Dr. Tietze makes a searching 
and mature analysis of the art and life of Henri de Toulouse 


Lautre« 


October 


FROM ARROW TO ATOM BOMB 
By STANTON A. COBLENTZ 
A provocative and exciting history of warfare 
from earliest times to the present and a keea 
ippraisal of the disastrous consequences that 
have arisen from man’s hyper-developed methods 
of self-destruction September $6.00 


LOOKING FORWARD 
An Anthology of Science Fiction 
Edited by MILTON LESSER 
A collection of twenty outstanding science-fic 
tion stories by such well-known writers in the 
field as Poul Anderson, Ray Bradbury, Isaac 
Asimov, Lewis Padgett, Lester del Rey, Raymond 
F. Jones, and many others October $4.95 


DECISIVE BATTLES OF THE U.S. A. 
by Major-General J. F. C. FULLER 
Believing that our past wars have been a major 
factor in making this country what it is, Gen 
Fuller presents in this comprehensive study a 
complete account of every crucial action from 

Revolutionary times through World War I 
September $6.00 


THE FINAL SOLUTION 
By GERALD REITLINGER 
Hitler's plan to exterminate the Jews of Europe 
was referred to by the Nazis as ‘the Final Solu- 
tion to the Jewish problem.’ This volume is the 
first full and objective account of this ‘‘plan,’ 
one of the most horrifying chapters in the history 


of mankind September $6.00 


49 illustrations, 12 in full color $4.75 


CHINESE COLOR PRINTS FROM THE 

MUSTARD SEED GARDEN 
Text by JAN TSCHICHOLD 
For the connoisseur of Chinese art, this collection of 
prints is an indispensable addition to his collection 
And for the novice not yet familiar with this ex 
quisite Oriental art form, it provides an admirable 
introduction to “the golden age of Chinese 
painting.” 


September 16 prints in color $8.50 


JOHN HANCOCK 
Patriot in Purple 
By HERBERT S. ALLAN 


This is the first definitive biography of the most 
neglected, most maligned figure in American his 
tory. “A magnificent portrait of the man and his 
times.” 


September $6.00 


HAWAIIAN WONDER TALES 
By POST WHEELER 
(For Young Readers) 


There is magic in this lively collection of myths and 
folk tales from Hawaii. Full of spirit and adven 
ture, they are enchanting stories to capture the 
imagination of younger readers and broaden their 
knowledge of an exotic civilization that flourished 
many centuries before the white man came to 
Hawaii. 


September $3.75 


BEECHHURST PRESS, Inc. 
1! East 36th Street, New York 16, N.Y. 











The reviewers say— 


“Extraordinary” 
“Fascinating” 
“Beautiful” 
“Brilliant” 


PAINTINGS 


AN INTRODUCTION TO ART FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
by Alice Elizabeth Chase, 


Yale University Art Gallery 


VER 100,000 copies of this ideal 

art book for young people (and 
grown-ups too) are now in print. The 
48 glowing, full-color, full-page (7" x 
10”) masterpieces . . . the more than 
120 illustrations in black and white 
gravure ... the fas- ‘ 
cinating stories of — om. 
the artists and their . 
great paintings 7 
all this, and much j “ 
more, make this , +p 
book a wonderful bg r 
education in art for 
every child. $3.50 


At all bookstores 


Sy 
w 


é 
tlle 
5 pane 


The PLATT & MUNK CO., Inc 





At your finger tips the contents of 
children’s magazines 


SUBJECT INDEX TO 
CHILDREN’S MAGAZINES 


Indexes by subject 40 magazines useful to elementary 


and Junior High libraries. 


Published monthly except June and July; semi-annual 


cumulations in February and August. 


Subscription price $7.50 per year. Additional sub- 
scriptions to the same address at $4.00 each. 


Back volumes are available. 


Write for a sample copy. Meribah Hazen, 
Editor ¢ 301 Palomino Lane ¢ Madison 5, Wis. 








60,000 Stories 
appearing in 
4,320 Collections 


are indexed in 


SHORT 
STORY 
INDEX 


1,553 Pages 
Bound in Buckram 
Service Basis 


Many librarians have eagerly 
awaited this new Index that 
quickly locates for them the 
many stories in the volumes 
of collections on their shelves. 
Superseding Firkins’ INDEX 
TO SHoRrT StToRIEs and its 
Supplements (1923, 1929, 
1936) and containing many 
more subject headings, the 
SHORT STORY INDEX 
covers 4,320 books with about 
60,000 stories published 1949 
or earlier. 


THE H W. WILSON CO. 


950-972 University Avenue 
New York 52, N.Y. 
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how to achieve 
COMPLETE 
CUSTOM 
LIBRARY 


PLANNING 


From the smartest, most 
functional library furniture 
and equipment to the new 


est library systems or sup LIBRARY 


ply... Library Efficiency 


Corp’s new Catalog will EFFICIENCY 
show you the most practical ’ > 36 West 20th St. 
way to meet every library CORP. New York 11 
problem. Reserve your copy 
today for better planning to 
morrow Library Efficiency Corp 

36 West 20th Street, New York 11 


MAIL THIS COUPON Gentlemen 


Please include my name on your mailing list for your new 


TODAY FOR catalog as soon as it omes off press 

YOUR CATALOG NAMI riTL 
LIBRARY 

LIBRARY EFFICIENCY ADDRESS 

CORP. CITY 


36 West 20th Street New York 11 








DRANATIZE with MRR 


y Deir 


Fyre? 


changeable- -dimensional 
SIGN-MAKING LETTERS 


Modernly designed in many styles and sizes; 
ready to use for pin-on, glue-on, stand-up 
unlimited Peg-board possibilities Ask 
about our Library Display Master Set, the 


perfect answer to your sign Tale alate | problems 


Write for catalog, samples, suggestions 


\ | Library Service Dept W-I! 


MITTENS DISPLAY LETTERS 


2 West 46th Street, New York 36, N.Y. of Redlands, California 
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Books... and Sewice 
from McCLURG’S 


McClurg’s, with over half a century of 
specialized library service, is equipped 
to serve you well! Our staff is skilled in 
the handling of Library, School and 
College book orders. 


We welcome your patronage .. . and 























the opportunity to serve you. 
¢ 
A. C. McClurg & Co. 
“Since 1844” 
333 E. Ontario St. ° Chicago 11, Illinois 
“Serving Librarians Is Our Business” 














“The Play’s the Thing” 


PLAY INDEX, 1949-1952 


An Index to 2,616 Plays in 1,138 Volumes 239 pages $5.00 


In many communities eager groups are searching for a play that meets their 
needs and capabilities. The Play Index quickly supplies the answers to their problems 

The 2,616 plays (1949-1952) indexed include plays published in America, 
England and Canada for both children and adults; plays in collections and single 
plays, one-act plays and full-length plays, radio and television plays, trade editions of 
Broadway plays and paper-bound plays for amateur production. 

This comprehensive author, subject and title index locates 526 comedies, 251 
farces, 122 tragedies, 95 satires, etc. 

For producing groups the cast analysis will be especially valuable. The arrange- 
ment here is by the number of characters, men, women, boys, girls and extras, includ- 
ing listings for all-male, all-female casts, etc. 





Still Available: A limited number of 
INDEX TO PLAYS Supplement (1927-1934) 
edited by Firkins, $1.50. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950-972 University Avenue New York 52, N.Y. 














sme 
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Store TWICE as many books 
in your present floor space 
with STOR-MOR book drawers 


These smooth-operating, space-saving 
drawers, spanning every other range aisle, 


now enable you to increase your present ; 


book storage capacity by as much as 
114%. Ames Stor-Mor Book Drawers are 
easily installed, using the uprights of 
your present freestanding or multi-tier 
steel shelving, or by making complete 
installation for new buildings. Drawers 
are adjustable and freely interchangeable 
with regular shelves. 


Our helpful illustrated folder will show you 
how compact storage using Stor-Mor Book 
Drawers can substantially increase your 
storage space. Write for a copy today. 


(* Trade Mark) 


W.R.AMES CO. Pees 


Established 1910 
BOOKSTACK DIVISION 
150 Hooper Street, San Francisco 7, California 


Representatives in Principal Cities 


FREESTANDING STEEL LIBRARY SHELVING + MULTI-TIER 
BOOKSTACK CONSTRUCTION - BOOKSTACK ACCESSORIES 


/ FZ , 
(xed Lyoold 


FOR CHILDREN’S READING 


Here are books you'll recommend to chil- 
dren with assurance of the approval of 
both parents and teachers. 

New! BUCKY BUTTON BOOKS—McCall 
The first book of a new 
series of easy-to-read sto 
ries with wide appeal. The 
big, jolly Button family 
cares more for fun than 
for style, so Bucky's life 
is full of exciting adven 
ture. 

BUCKY BUTTON--Easy primer $1.28 


WORLD NEIGHBORS—TODAY 


In a world grown small, the knowledge of 
other peoples is important. In story form, 
these new books bring the postwar life of 
other people to a child's viewpoint. For 
12 to 14 year olds. Illustrated in color. 


KISH OF INDIA (New) 
Comfort 


Mysterious India 1.68 o | 
ALPINE PATHS. Comfort C) 
Switzerland stories 1.68 


FOREST AND FIORDS 
ailey _ 
Stories of Northern 
Europe $1.68 


TEMPLE TOWN TO 
TOKYO. Comfort 


Japanese life 1.68 


COWBOY SAM BOOKS Chandler 


For youngsters who live and breathe cow 
boy life, these easy-to-read books capture 
the flavor of the West. Nor is there any 
thing ‘‘dude’’ about Cowboy Sam or his ad- 
ventures. Colorfully illustrated by Jack 
Merryweather 
COWBOY SAM 
(6yr. olds) . $1.28 
COWBOY 8AM AND 
PORKY 
(6 yr. olds) (New) 1.28 
COWBOY SAM AND 
FREDDY— 
(6 & 7 yre.) .. 1.32 
cownoy SAM AND 
ree ee 
&7 New) 1.32 
( ow BOY BA: M AND 
THE — 


(7 yrs 
cowBOY aM AND 
7 FAIR (New) 
8 yrs.) 1.40 
COWBOY SAM AND 
THE RUSTLERS 
(8 to 10 yrs.) . ‘ 1.68 


JERRY BOOKS by Fiorence Battie 


A series of whimsical stories about every 
day happenings that charm the youngsters 
Graded vocabulary. Illustrated in color. 
JERRY (Preprimer) 

JERRY GOERS RIDING (6 yr. olds) 

JERRY GOES FISHING (6-7 yrs.) 

JERRY ON A PICNIC (7-8 yra.) New 

JERRY AT THE CIRCUS (8-9 yrs.) 


Get complete description of these and many 
other Good Books for Children’s Reading—sci- 
ence, biography, travel, character building, ad- 
venture, social studies. Ask for Catalog GB354. 








BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY ~<- Publishers 


1632 indiene Avenve . Chicago 16, tllineois 
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AMERICA 


National Catholic Weekly Review 


Indexed in Readers’ Guide to 
Periodical Literature 


Accurate reporting, from a Christian 
viewpoint, with clear reasoning and con- 
structive thinking. 


AMERICA covers . . . national and 
international events with a sound in- 
terpretation according to moral princi- 
ples. . . Special Articles, staff-written 
or by other recognized experts in gov- 
ernment, labor, foreign affairs, education, 
medicine, science. Literature and 
Arts, reporting on trends and movements, 
curreat work and influences. . . Book 
Reviews, over 500 books evaluated in a 
year. . . Special Features, regular re- 
ports from Washington and other world 
centers and on the latest stage and screen 
productions. 


1 yr. $7 © 2 yrs. $12 © 3 yrs. $17 


Sampie copy and Index on request 


70 East 45th Street New York 17, N. Y. 








Now Indexed in Readers’ 
Guide to Periodical 


Literature... 


COMMENTARY 


America’s Leading Magazine of 
Jewish and World Affairs 


Each issue contains authentic, non- 
partisan information concerning 
Jewish life, tradition and culture. . . 
Authoritative articles en national 
and world affairs. . . Expert anal- 
ysis of latest developments in hu- 
man relations, economics, labor re- 
lations, inter-racial adjustment. . . 
From the American Scene: delight- 
ful sketches of Jewish life . . . im- 
portant book reviews .. . short story 
. poetry. 
1 year $5 © 2 years $8 © 3 years $10 
Sample Copy and Index on request 


34 West 33rd Street New York 1, N.Y. 








AMERICAN ARTIST Magazine has 
just been selected for indexing in the 
Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature. 
This is \n addition to its indexing in the 
Art Index, where it has appeared for 
many years. Our sincere thanks go to 
the many librarians who have now voted 
AMERICAN ARTIST into the Readers’ 
Guide. 


This magazine has also been selected 
by both the American Institute of 
Graphic Arts and the American Associ- 
ation of School Libraries as among the 
100 best magazines published in the 
United States. Its readership is by far 
the largest in the art world. 

If you haven’t seen AMERICAN 
ARTIST recently, we'll be glad to mail 
you a copy without obligation. 


$5 @ year $9 for two years 


AMERICAN ARTIST 
Magazine 


24 West 40th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 














DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 
JOHN FOSTER DULLES 
RICHARD M. NIXON 
ADLAI E. STEVENSON 


Are among the nineteen prominent 
Americans who appear in the 16th an- 
nual edition of: 


REPRESENTATIVE 
AMERICAN SPEECHES: 
1952 - 1953 


A. CRAIG BAIRD 
199 p. $1.75 


In his introduction to each of the twenty- 
two speeches in the book, Dr. Baird gives 
a review of the occasion for the speech, 
and comments on its delivery, marshall- 
ing of ideas, and audience reaction. The 
book includes Biographical Notes for each 
speaker and a Cumulative Index to the 
speakers who have appeared in all 16 
editions of this outstanding series. 


THE H. W. WILSON CO. 


950 University Ave., New York 52 
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gOT * SERVICE... ON © THE Do, 


CONTRIBUTES 


A New fain mimes 


FOR RE-BACKING BOOKS 
WITH 


MYSTIK TAPE 


Yes, Demco technicians have devel- 
oped an casy, speedy, almost fool- 
proof method for re-backing books 
—climinating wrinkles, stretc hed or 
twisted tape, and sticky fingers! To 
help you still more, Demco supplies 
five different widths of MYSTIK 


TAPE in seven colors! 


re OS 


© this folder 


We will send you this helpful “how-to- 
do-it folder without charge with your 


next Demco order of MYSTIK TAPE 


DEMCO LIBRARY SUPPLIES 
MADISON 1, WISCONSIN 


%$ 6 100 © 3HL « NO’ a>d1Auas > 


JDIABIS @ 


e 100 3JHL e NO 


JDIABIS 


° 
z 
° 
~ 
x 
m 
. 
Lo] 
° 
“4 
. 
w 
m 
2 
= 
n 
m 


" J3D1IAUAS © 100 e FHL © NO - 


°e. 3HL e® NO * 





BENTLEY 


Books for Boys and Girls 


HOW DID THEY LIVE? ed. by Raymond 
Fawcett. 6 titles: China, Egypt, Greece, 
India, Peru, Sumer. Ea. 96¢; pre-bound* 
ea. $1.60 net, ea. vol. indexed, grades 4-8. 


> “In travelog style these books reconstruct everyday life 
in outstanding civilizations of long ago. Of special interest 
are the photographic examples of early art and architec- 
ture.”” The Booklist of the A.L.A. ® “Each book contains 
the essence of an ancient civilization distilled, as it were, 
at the moment of its highest accomplishment.” Mrs. 
Sayers in The Lion and the Unicorn, 


WHERE DOES IT COME FROM? ed. by 
Raymond Faweett. 12 titles: Bread, Coal, 
Cotton, Fish, Glass, Leather, Oil, Salt, Soap, 
Sugar, Tin, Wood, ea. 96¢; pre-bound,* ea. 
$1.60 net, ea. vol. indexed, grades 4-8. 


> A series “which treat briefly of the origin, manufacture 
and use of various products. Well illustrated; of interest 
because of their world coverage.”” The Booklist of the 
A.L.A. ® “Each book has a colored frontispiece, two or 
three pictures on a page each bearing a caption which 
supplements information in the body of the text. Excep- 
tional skill and imagination have gone into the making of 
these books.” Mrs. Sayers in The Lion and the Unicorn. 


THE STORY OF ANIMAL LIFE, ed. by 
Maurice Burton, 2 vols., text ed. $15.00 the 
set, trade ed. $20.00 the set, grades 8-12. 


An unexcelled survey of the entire animal kingdom with 
over 1200 photographs of living animals, some in color. 
& “This book is well suited for use as a supplement to 
the textbook for biology classes. Many an interesting 
special report could be presented from its pages.” Library 
Journal. Listed in Wilson’s Standard Catalog for High 
School Libraries, 1952. Recommended in The Booklist 


THE BOY’S BOOK OF SCOTLAND YARD, 
introd. by Robert Fabian, $2.50, grades 7-10. 


®& “An authoritative and fascinating book, written with 
official cooperation and approval, on the most famous of 
all detection organizations. The origin of Scotland Yard 
is surveyed, and the specialized work of each department 
and its interrelation in the over-all organization described. 
The many photographs and references to actual criminal 
cases heighten interest in the account.” The Booklist. 


A BOOK OF THE SEASONS, an anthology 
made and decorated by Eve Garnett, $2.75; 
pre-bound,* $2.93 net, grade 4 up. 


® This inviting book of mood-evoking seasonal poems 
and extracts from poems! exhibits a special talent for 
interpreting childhood and for suggesting details and 
adventures familiar to all children, to lure them into un- 
familiar ideas of the poets.2, Charming line drawings and 
four-colored illustrations of children and country scenes 
grace the pages of this delightful publication! — a beau- 
tifully illustrated book, a refreshingly different poetry 
anthology and an excellent book for developing an aware- 
ness of seasons and of nature,® one of the most beautiful 
books of this or any other season.* 

The above note is composed entirely from reviews 

in (1) Booklist of the A.L.A.; (2)Herald Tribune 

Book Review; (3) Bulletin, Children’s Book 

Center; (4) Chicago Tribune, Magazine of Books. 
* Most attractive pre-bound eds, available from Carl 
J. Leibel, Los Angeles; New Method Bindery, Jack- 
sonville, Ill.; H. R. Huntting Co., Springfield, Mass., 
or from us. Pre-bound prices are approximate, 


ROBERT BENTLEY, Inc. 


| 581 Boylston St., Boston 16, Massachusetts 
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The Most Comprehensive List 
INDEXES and DESCRIBES 


11,000 16mm Motion Pictures 


—— EDUCATIONAL FILM — 
GUIDE 


11th edition completely revised ¢ 1000 pages ¢ $7.50 postpaid 


Use of the Educational Film Guide is your assurance that your pro- 
grams are the best. It can be confidently recommended to your local 
groups, churches, schools, women’s clubs, adult education and civic 
organizations, as a guide to successful programs. There are many 
films described for the social fields, education, labor, management, the 
sciences, travel, etc. 


The arrangement of the Guide is: 
1. An alphabetic title and subject index 
2. A classified and annotated subject list 
3. A directory of main sources 


More than 3,000 “free” films and 249 feature films selected for their 
educational value are included. Outstanding films are starred. Order 
numbers are given for 4,000 Library of Congress catalog cards, and for 
2,000 evaluation cards of the Educational Film Library Association. 
Age levels are suggested and film reviews that have appeared in leading 
periodicals are noted. 


To sum up, the NEA Journal wrote not long ago of the Educational 
Film Guide: 


“The best single source of information concerning films 


available for purchase, rent or free. . .” 





New films are released daily. When ordering your copy of the 11th edition, 
save money by also ordering the Supplementary Service which will consist of 
semi-annual supplements through Spring 1957. The price of the Supplementary 
Service is $7.50, but the combination offer for the main volume and supple- 
ments ordered together is only $12.50. 


The foregoing prices are for the U.S. and Canada. Foreign prices are $8.50 for the main 
volume, $8.50 for the Supplementary Service, and the Combination Offer is $13.50. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950-972 University Avenue > New York 52, N. Y. 
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YOUNG HEROES LIBRARY 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 8-13 


The books in the Young Heroes Library are full 
length, exciting, stimulating and constructive stories 
about young heroes, planned for the growing boys 
and girls who want to read about people in their 
own age group. 

These books are printed in large type with ample 
margins on good paper; beautifully illustrated; are 
sturdily bound in attractive library binding and 
have multi-colored dust wrappers. The design, 
appearance and context of these books have quickly 
won for them the approval of librarians, educators 
and the youths themselves, so that these titles 
appear on many approved lists of books for chil- 
dren and have been adopted by such reading 
groups as Illinois Pupils Reading Circle, Colorado 
Education Association Reading Circle and others. 








YOUNG PONY EXPRESS by Charles Coombs 

“Building and maintaining a way station on the 
Paiute and bandit threatened route from Carson City 
to Dry Creek, backgrounds thirteen year old Tod Gil- 
man’s adventures with the Express. In the process they 
fight off an old bandit enemy and make peace with the 
Indians. Solid ideals and story by an author with a 


wide audience.”—Virginia Kirkus 


YOUNG VISITOR TO MARS 
by Richard M. Elam, Jr. 

“The thrilling experiences of Jill and Ted Kenton, 
who accompany their father on a space ship voyage to 
Mars. They have narrow escapes in dangerous and 
exciting adventure, which lead to the discovery of an 
ancient cave where all the mysteries of the lost Martian 
civilization are revealed.” 

YOUNG SIOUX WARRIOR 
by Francis Lynde Kroll 

“A well-told appealing story of an Indian Chief's 
cducation of his grandson.’"—Child Study Association. 
YOUNG SAND HILLS COWBOY 

by Francis Lynde Kroll 

“Told in simple, easy reading style, this thrilling 
story is at once a great adventure and an education in 
the ways of the famed American West.” 


Beautifully illustrated. $2.50 per volume 


LANTERN PRESS, INC. PUBLISHERS N. Y. 10 
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om plon 


HIS is open season for re- 
1 a library conferences. 
behind us—the 
Mountain Plains Library Associa- 


tion at Estes Park Village, Colo- 
rado, and the Pacific Northwest 


Two are 


Library Association at Sun Valley, 

Idaho. the New 
England Library Association at Swampscott, 
Massachusetts, and the Middle Atlantic Re- 
gional Library Conference at Atlantic City, 


Two are yet to come 


New Jersey. 

The two western conferences were well 
and had 
Nancy Hoyle took summer clothes to Colo- 
rado and the temperature never got above 


attended excellent programs. 


16. Being certain that Idaho would be 
cool, I packed fall clothes for Sun Valley 
and day temperatures hit the 90's. 

The best story I got at Sun Valley had 
nothing to do with the program or my 
wardrobe. Among the permanent guests at 
this famous resort are a big flock of 
mallards, two geese, and one lone swan. 
If these fowl slept at all, it must have 
been in shifts, for they never stopped 
quacking. About 2:00 A.M. some librarians 
returned from a late snack in the village 
to find a lightly clad and much inebriated 
guest (not a fibrarian) herding the flock 
around the banks of the pond. “They 
have kept me awake every night,” he 
shouted. ‘Tonight I am going to see that 
they don't get any sleep.” 

Mrs. Bernice Gantt of the Washington 
State Library staff made some points in 
her talk to the children’s library group that 


omment 


I wish every school and children’s 
librarian might have heard. As a 
part of her talk she urged better 
acquaintance with articles in chil- 
dren's and young people's encyclo- 
pedias, saying that interesting and 
valuable materials were too often 
overlooked. As an illustration she told of 
doing considerable research on the history 
of libraries and said that this even involved 
some translation of foreign materials. Then 
holding up a reprint of the Compton article 
on Libraries she explained, “And here was 
exactly what I wanted. I never thought of 
looking in a children’s and young people’s 
encyclopedia for it.” 
The value of a good encyclopedia in 
answering reference questions is generally 
Sometimes it is 


recognized. forgotten 


when the “something about’’ request is 
made. Since trade-book publishers can- 
not and should not assume collective re- 
sponsibility for covering all subjects in 
the informational field in separate volumes, 
there are subject-matter gaps in even the 
largest book collections. 

Just for fun I checked the list of recent 
Compton articles in our ‘Five-Year Re- 
port’ against the Children’s Catalog and its 
Findings showed that 
the 


1952 Supplement. 
best 


general book collection and articles in the 


the results are obtained when 
encyclopedia are used together. Next I am 
going to make a similar check of the 
Standard Catalog for High School Librar- 
ies. Then perhaps I shall write a book. 

L. 3,5. 


COMPTON’S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 
F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 


COMPTON BUILDING, 


1000 NORTH DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 10, 


ILLINOIS 
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Grasshopper under a Helmet 
By Frances Neel Cheney 


Illustrations by Masanobu Fujikawa 


Sen-sei to iwa 


reru hodo no baka de nashi. 


I am not so great a fool as to be called sensei (teacher) 


N AMERICAN ON HER WAY TO TEACH in 
Japan in late February of 1951 has much 
to learn. She is ignorant even of the fact that 
the year is Showa 25, or the twenty-fifth year 
of the Showa era in Tokyo, that city where 
more than seven million people sit on straw- 
matted floors (fatam/), conscious of the win- 
ter chill as they warm their hands over the 
charcoal braziers (Aibachi). Nor does she yet 
know that very soon, before the snow melts, 
the plum blossoms will show their white 
petals to a bright blue sky in nearby Ito. 
She is there as one of the American faculty 
of the Japan Library School of Keio Univer- 
sity, which sits on a hill overlooking Tokyo 
Bay, on a hill from which Mount Fuji can be 
seen on clear mornings. She doesn’t know 
the history of Keio University or the life of 
Fukizawa, who founded it in 1858, in the 
troublous times on the eve of the Meiji Res- 
toration, though she is aware that it is one of 


* These reflections upon the first few months of the 
author's year and a half in Japan are not intended as a 
final statement, rather the beginning of a re-examination 
of a fairly recent experience 

Frances Cheney is Associate Professor in the Library 
School, George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, 
Tennessee ; Editor of ‘Current Reference Books’’ in Wilson 
Library Bulletin; former member of the American faculty, 
Japan Library School, Keio University, Tokyo, Japan, 

Masanobu Fujikawa is a member of the faculty of the 
Japan Library School; he received his M.A. degree at 
Peabody Library School last June. 
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the three great universities in Japan and that 
it was chosen as the place for the library 
school partly because of its receptiveness to 
Western ideas. 


The Grasshopper under a Helmet 


So shut in by ignorance of the scene into 
which she has flown—two nights and days of 
sleep from San Francisco to Tokyo—she is 
somewhat like the insect in Basho’s haiku: 


Alas! under the old helmet, 


A grasshopper is chirping sad 


A grasshopper with a short time to stay under 
the old helmet of a country trying to recover 
from its greatest disaster, though she had no 
real sense of her shortness of time, there in 
the beginning. She made only bewildered 
chirping and short, random exploratory 
flitting, flitting, before settling down to try 
flights into the mountains, down to the sea, 
to chirp to fifty-three students (fifty-two 
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Japanese and one Dutch) about the selection 
and use of Western books, knowing nothing 
of Japanese books and little enough of West- 
ern ones. And under the old helmet the stu- 
dents listened, listened to the slow chirping, 
in Southern dialect, and to the interpreter’s 
lightning-like translation in the accepted 
Tokyo dialect. For this was an American 
grasshopper, who chirped only in English. 

And so in April, she began with biogra- 
phy, that great miscellaneous body of print 
which tells those who want to know about 
people, both the quick and the dead. While 
the students learned of the dead in the 
D.N.B. and D.A.B., the grasshopper learned 
of the quick, of those fifty-three students 
from all over Japan. She learned from their 
own accounts that this one had been born in 
Seattle, that one in Kyoto; that most of them 
were living on limited budgets and many had 
part-time jobs, or arbeit, a term which Japa- 
nese students have applied to such work for 
many years. Fortunately for her, many of 
them spoke English and all could read it 
Furthermore, they had read a great deal of 
Western literature, from Shakespeare to 
Steinbeck, and some were familiar with re- 
cently published American books in the In- 
formation Centers in various parts of Japan, 
from Hokkaido to Kyushu. They also felt at 
home in the insides of many bookstores and 
usually stopped in one daily on their long 
way to and from the university. All in all, 
they were a rather bookish, extremely serious, 
and superior group. 

All were deeply concerned with the reason 
for their existence, particularly the young 
men, who now had no easy answer to “Why 
was | born?” since ‘To die for the Emperor’ 
no longer served them as it had during the 
war years. The girls, newly thrust into a 
coeducational school, faced with the respon- 
sibilities of newly acquired suffrage, with 
entering a protession where men dominated 
and predominated, with living in a time when 
many young men of their generation had been 


SS 


O snail, slowly, lowly) 


Do climb great Mount Fuji 


As the plum blooms, spring grows milder, 
One blossom after another 


lost in the war, reacted in various ways. But 
some may have felt like the snail in Issa’s 


haiku: 


O snail, slowly, slowly 


Do climb great Mt. Fuji. 


And the meaning of their role may have been 
as mysterious and difficult to grasp as the 
many-faced great Mt. Fuji. Surely it was not 
as mysterious to them as to the grasshopper 
who had not even tried to climb Mt. Fuji. 


But 


As the plum blooms, spring grows milder, 
One blossom after another 


We moved slowly to learning sources of 
information on words—-words, the great ab 
stractions which raise such barriers, create so 
much misunderstanding, open the world so 
wide to those who know their meanings. And 
while bilingual dictionaries do not define the 
different conceptions of the individual and 
at best give only rough equivalents of such 
words as God, home, life, death—only the 
equivalents, not the meanings—we learned 
the special features of bilingual dictionaries, 
of the outstanding English dictionaries. 

To our aid came Mr. Zenmaro Toki, chief 
librarian of the Hibiya Municipal Library in 
Tokyo, a poet and former journalist who dis- 
cussed the difficulties of romanization of the 
Japanese syllabary, of the Chinese characters, 
of recording in abc's the kana and kanji now 
in use. For he and many others had long ago 
recognized that one great barrier to foreign- 
ers in learning Japanese is the difficulty of 
learning the Aana and especially the Aanji, 
which also imposes a great task on the Japa 
themselves, so that the government, 
through the Ministry of Education, has made 
efforts to limit the number of Chinese charac- 


nese 
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ters used in the daily press. But the problem 
is far from being settled, as we realized dur- 
ing Mr. Toki’s discussion. 

The students continued to read their news- 
papers in Japanese, while the grasshopper 
read the English language editions of the 
Nippon Times and the Mainichi, which daily 
recorded “all the news that’s fit to print.” 
She read of General MacArthur's abrupt de- 
parture and the caption under the press pho- 
tograph of April 17, 1951: 

Behind lines of American troops and Japanese 
police, 300,000 Japanese joined in a cheering 
“sayonara’ and “thank you” to Gen. MacArthur 
And from the same issue's ‘‘Needy Students 
Find Jobs Scarce,’ she learned: 

The grim picture facing most Japanese college stu- 
dents is that opportunity for side jobs, now almost 
a vital necessity for postwar school life is rapidly 
decreasing. Although 80 per cent of the 480,000 
collegiates are said to be feeling this necessity, only 
three out of 10 are lucky enough to land a worthy 
job 

And she knew at least that the problem of 
subsistence was real. 

Soon it was summer and the students went 

away to spend a month of it in field work at 
some of the Information Centers which ap 
proximated American public library service in 
about twenty Japanese cities and towns. One 
writes back to Tokyo: 
Finishing our practice at CIE, I feel free like the 
wind and light like the feather, except my assign- 
ment, barely touched. Since a few days ago I am 
here at beach with my friends swimming every day 
I am beautifully sunburned and am proud of it 
(But my friends tease me that I'm like a lobster we 
have eaten last night.) 

They returned, fuil of their experiences, 
and the class clown reported, much to the 


In my house mosquitoes are small, 
That's the good cheer I can offer 
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amusement of his fellow students, that an 
important part of his reference work had 
been supplying information on hotels and 
bars to Gls and calling taxis for them. An- 
other was mildly chagrined when he unde: 
stood a patron to ask for a “style book,” 
finding out later that she really wanted Stein 
beck, a novel by Steinbeck. One maturc 
student, a former teacher of English and a 
member of the National Diet Library staff, 


jad 


i 


The old pond! 
A frog plunged 
The splash! 


felt handicapped in giving reference service 
in one of the centers because only American 
books and magazines were available 

So again there was the language ditt ulty, 
sometimes causing merriment, 
feeling of frustration. But merriment must 
not be discounted. The students seemed to 
enjoy their field work, professing great en 
thusiasm for the varied activities of the In 
formation Centers. 


sometimes a 


Settling down again in September to the 
business of learning the array of reference 
books which the Japan Library School had 
assembled in its professional library, we 
turned to sources of geographical informa 
tion. By that time the students felt quite easy 
about making class reports while the inte rpre 
ter sat by the grasshopper and wrote down in 
English what they were saying One young 
man, impressed with the suggestion that the 
reports should be entertaining as well as 
instructive, amused the men students and 
shocked some of the women students by sum 
ming up his comparison of Webster's Geo 
graphical Dictionary and the newly published 
Lippincott’s by noting that while the latter 
had much more information, the former was 
more read in the 
because of its handy size 


convenient to bathroom 


While the students explored western 
sources of geographical information, the 
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grasshopper learned of the existence of Dai 
Nihon Chimei Jiten, one of the best and most 
famous of the great place name dictionaries 
of Japan, whose sixth volume covered not 
only Hokkaido and Karafuto, but also the 
Ryuku Islands and Formosa. She was con- 
scious of the shrunken size of Japan in 1951 
and of the millions of people who must live 
and die on those small, mountainous islands. 
In fact, the whole of Japan seemed epito- 
mized in the tiny island not too far from 
Tokyo, which will support only 200 souls, 
and from which children, when nearly grown, 
must be pushed off, like birds from the nest, 
to fend for themselves on the larger island of 
Honshu. Those who read the peace treaty 
supplement of the Nippon Times for that 
September 25th, and looked at the rough map 
reproduced there, were also aware of the 
shrunken size of Japan today when seen in 
comparison with Japan’s prewar empire and 
with the area under Japanese military control 
during World War Il. And all agreed with 
the lines, “Signing of peace treaty marks only 
beginning of long task which lies ahead of 
Japan,” which prefaced Dr. Kazuo Kawai's 
front page article on the San Francisco con- 
ference. 

The class moved on, considering reference 
books in the various subject fields, beginning 
with philosophy and religion, where five stu- 
dents struck a snag in trying to conduct a 
panel on religion because they could reach no 
agreed-upon definition of God. But we were 


not there to settle questions, just to explore 


the sources of available information. So we 


moved on. 


First FACULTY OF LIBRARY SCHOO! 
OFFICERS OF KIO UNIVERSITY 


WITH 


Left to right: Jean Kaylor, librarian; Rob- 

ert L. Gitler, divector; Frances Cheney, 

Dean Nishiwaki, of the Faculty of Litera 

ture; Hannah Hunt. Bertha Frick; Edgar 
R. Larson; Dean Nomura. 


Our accomplishments were modest and as 
the semester came to a close, we attempted to 
review somewhat ruefully what we had done 
We remembered Basho’s haiku, 


SMALL MosQuiITOES 


In my house mosquitoes are small; 
That's the good cheer I can offer. 


At least our annoyances were minor ones. 


But someone may roughly say, “Laying 
aside all that plum blossom, grasshopper, 
snail, and mosquito stuff, which you don’t 
really understand and never will, what did 
you really do from April to October 1951 in 
the Japan Library School of Keio Univer- 
sity?” 

Then notes must be referred to. Ah, here 
they are, couched in the old familiar phrases 
of academic jargon, under 1,2, and 3. This 
was Library Science 120: Information and 
Bibliographic Sources 


I. Nature, objectives and content of course. An 
introduction to the various types of reference 
sources in the field of biography, language, and 
geography, including important bibliographies, dic 
tionaries, encyclopedias, handbooks, directories, 
periodicals, and indexes. Use of these reference 
materials with various types of libraries was 
stressed. Practice in the critical analysis of scope, 
arrangement, and special features of individual ref 
erence books, with criteria for their selection was 
emphasized. The relative value of various types of 
reference sources in various subjects was discussed 


II. Teaching procedures and techniques. 

A. Lecture, used by instructor to introduce new 
topics. 

B. Visiting lecturer, Zenmaro Toki, Librarian, 
Hibiya Municipal Library. Introduced the prob 
lems of romanization and their effect on library 
collections. This was used as an example of a 
current problem in the field of language. 


C. Class reports. These included excellent re 
ports on the bilingual dictionaries, French, Ger 
man, Russian, by students who were proficient in 
these languages. Others included sources of Japa 
nese biographical material. 
D. Written assignments. These included 
1. Analysis of individual reference books 
using mimeographed form for analysis 
2. Answers to individual reference questions 
3. Suggested questions based on examination 
of individual titles 
E. Assigned readings. These were satisfactorily 
carried out by carefully staggered assignments to 
individual titles. 


III. Student response, progress, problems. Within 
the various areas the students were able to accom 
plish the following with more or less success: 
A. An examination of sources of information 
on reference books, e.g. Mudge, Shores, Hatano, 
etc. Satisfactory. 
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GRADUATING CLASS WITH FACULTY AND STAI 


B 
evaluating reference books, 
Much practice 

C. How to record bibliographic information. 
Poor. 

D. How to approach reference material in a 
subject field. Fazr. 


A knowledge of points to be observed in 
Very satisfactory 


E. A view of the needed reference materials in 
Japan in terms of types of reference books pub- 
lished in the United States. Fayr. 

F. An introduction to the organization of ref- 

erence service. Fair. 

(Points C,D,E,F, will be further emphasized in 

the second semester as we approach the various 

subject fields. ) 

Growing confidence in their ability to make 
oral reports before the class, and an under- 
standing of the cooperative planning needed 
to improve informational and bibliographic 
services in Japan were evident as the course 
progressed. 

IV. Criticism. This is in no sense an introduction 
to basic reference sources for Japanese libraries. 
Titles which were examined were basic American 
titles, for the most part, though it was possible to 
have some consideration of Japanese and other for- 
eign titles. It is to be hoped that the students will 
be able to apply to Japanese reference sources what 
they have learned from foreign sources, 

October 12, 1951 


And does that answer the question? Or 
does it answer the larger question of whether 
or not the students were learning the demo- 
cratic approach to library service? Before 
this is answered we have a long way to travel, 
around and around under the old helmet. 
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F OF JAPAN LIBRARY SCHOOL, MARCH 1952 


We may well meditate further upon the in- 
completely understood English translations 
of the seventeen-syllable poem, the haiku, in 
which the Japanese have distilled so much of 
their view of life. Probably the best known 
one by Basho is pertinent: 
The old pond! 
A frog plunged 
The splash! 
When we jumped into that old pond, we 
splashed. Surely. But after the splash, what ? 
Basho doesn't say. 

Or again he writes of the firefly seen by 

daylight, 
Alas! the firefly by the daylight 
Is nothing but a red-necked insect. 

There must be some small comfort in the 
fact that we talked about books, individual 
books, which may be read by an individual, 
whatever his definition of individual may be 
Upon this effort to spread knowledge of 
books our case must rest. For we must read 
about people in this age of the common man ; 
we must read about no-longer-far-off places 
in this One World; we must consider the 
means of making one another understood in 
written words in this day of emphasis upon 
other media of communications; we must 
read of the mysteries of God in this world 
which has nearly exhausted itself in material- 
istic pursuits. The extent to which we ex- 
plored these sources marks the measure of 
Our success. 
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The Amerika Haeuser in Germany 


By Adona R. Sick 


rRIP TO EUROPE js always an exciting ad- 

venture and a thrilling experience for an 
American school teacher or librarian. This is 
especially true when accompanied by forty- 
five other members of a group representing 
every level of educaticnal teaching experience 
from kindergarten through college. 

We had a singleness of purpose in going 
abroad, namely—study. Our study was fo- 
cused both on the con‘emporary political, so- 
cio-economic problem: western Europe faces 
today, and an attempt to determine the role 
education is playing in the resolution of these 
problems. To this end we each took a specifi 
problem of particular interest and followed 
carefully organized plans which afforded 
maximum opportunity to think with resource 
leaders, plan personal interviews, visit schools 
and social situations whenever possible. 

Upon our return to the United States the 
first question our friends always asked was, 
“What country in Europe did you most en- 
joy?” My prompt answer was always the 
same——"Germany.”” In a split second, the 
next question came in 
“What in Germany attracted you most ?"" My 
reply came with equal speed, “The Amerika 
That answer usually cut the speed 
but gradually 


logical 


sequen \ 


Hacuser 
and tone of the next question 
it came, but this time it was aimed in a slow 
discerning tone. “What in the world are 
Amerika Hacusers?’’ At that point my en- 
thusiasm always slips into high gear and a 
prompt, animated monologue follows 

The Amerika Haecuser in Germany stand 
out as shining lights of democracy and build 
great bridges of understanding between 
America and Germany. They play an im- 
portant role in the world-wide United States 
Information Administration and in the public 
affairs program of the United States Depart- 
ment of State. Their operations in Germany 
are similar to those conducted by the United 
States Government in all parts of the world, 
ranging from Rangoon to Stockholm and 
from Capetown to Reykjavik. They are open 
to all who are interested in studying and read- 
ing about any aspect of American life, his- 
tory, tradition, and culture 


Adona R Sick is Librarian of the Union-Endicott High 
School, Endicott, New York 
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“If you ask people these days where they 
have been,” said a well known German opera 
conductor, “the answer is: in the Amerika 
Haus. My wife is here every day; my secre- 
tary is here every day; and now | find myselt 
here. If I ever had a success like this at the 
state opera, I should not be able to sleep for 
weeks.’ He referred to the success of a pano 
ramic survey of Western European culture, 
“Blick auf Europa,” which during a two-week 
period drew 20,000 additional visitors to the 
Munich Amerika Haus. Cultural programs 
chamber music evenings, concerts presenting 
works by contemporary composers, talks on 
artistic topics, reading of modegn plays, re- 
citals of American poetry and German songs, 
and many other performances have recently 
attracted overflow audiences to the Amerika 
Hacuser of West Germany and Berlin. Lec- 
ture series such as the one entitled ‘West in 
Danger” in the Heidelberg Amerika Haus 
gave numerous visitors much food for 
thought; a discussion of the freedom of the 
press in the Information Center in Frankfurt 
aroused public and press interest and a short 
time ago the appearance of Thornton Wilder 
on the platform of the Munich Amerika Haus 
was an event that will long be remembered 
by the fortunate ones who were able to secure 
a seat in a large overcrowded hall, to listen to 
the great man's inspired “Advice to Young 
Authors.”’ 


Free Service 


One might well wonder at this increasing 
popularity while not a few German institu- 
tions suffer from a paucity of patrons. The 
obvious answer is, of course, that the Amerika 
Haus offerings are free. The entire operation 
is financed by the United States Government 
(not, as a few ill-willed critics will persist in 
believing, out of occupation costs). But that 
is not the whole reason why the Amerika 
Haeuser are popular in Germany and have 
been so from the beginning. 

“We had not a single friend in the world 
and it was a blessing for us that, thanks to 
the Amerika Haeuser, we could get in touch 
with the world again,” said the mayor of a 
German university town in a speech marking 
the fifth anniversary of the local Amerika 
Haus. The Germans have not forgotten the 
time when, during the first postwar years, the 
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Amerika Haeuser were, for them (in the 
words of a weekly not exactly known for its 
pro-American sympathies ), ‘Cases of culture, 
of normalcy—and of warmth in winter time.” 
As conditions became more normal and peo- 
ple were able to put coal into their own stoves 
again, German partiality for the Amerika 
Haeuser and their offerings, far from dimin- 
ishing, continued to grow. The friendliness, 
the informal atmosphere which met them 
there, the absence of bureaucratic rules did 
not lose their attraction. The Amerika Hae- 
user have come to “belong” in the communi- 
ties where they function and are today part of 
the local cultural pattern. 


The history of the United States Informa- 
tion Centers in Germany, which later became 
known as Amerika Hacuser, goes back to the 
early days after the war. They developed from 
a rather unpretentious beginning, the opening 
on Independence Day (July 4) 1945 of a 
modest American reading room in Bad Hom- 
burg, with books chiefly from Army stocks, 
and the almost simultaneous establishment of 
a sthall “Window to the West”’ library in the 
university town of Marburg. The success of 
these undertakings gave impetus to the ofh- 
cial sanctioning of an extensive information 
centers program as part of the United States 
mission in Germany. Moved to Frankfurt 
later in the same year, the Bad Homburg 
bookstock formed the nucleus of a library 
which later became the first full-fledged 
Amerika Haus in Germany. As time went 
on, other Amerika Hacuser sprang up in a 
number of cities of the United States Zone 
and in West Berlin. 


Early in 1951, 27 information centers and 
135 associated American reading rooms car- 
ried out their mission of providing the Ger- 
mans with a reliable picture of the United 
States and its people. Since that time the in- 
formation centers operation has undergone 
some changes. Under the new program the 
reading room type of installation (staffed 
only by one to four employees) ceased to 
exist and minor and less favorably situated 
houses were turned over to German authori- 
ties or cultural institutions for operation 
Today there are 36 Amerika Haeuser in the 
following cities: Augsburg, Bamberg, Bay- 
routh, Berlin, Bremen, Bremerhaven, Co- 
burg, Darnstadt, Erlangen, Eschwege, Essen, 
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Frankfurt, Freiburg, Fulda, Giessen, Ham 
burg, Hannover, Heidelberg, Heilbronn, 
Hof, Kaiserslautern, Karlsruhe, Kassel, Kiel, 
Koblenz, Mannheim, Msrburg, Munich, 
Nuernberg, Passau, Regensburg, Stuttgart, 
Tuebingen, Ulm, Wiesbaden, and Wuerz 
burg. 


What is an Amerika Haus and what does 
it do? The library has at all times been the 
center and the backbone of its activities. Of 
course, the chief aim of these libraries is to 
introduce the works of American authors, in 
the original and in translation, to the German 
reading public; to enable them to get a 
quainted with the American way of life, its 
bright and its dark sides. They give an in 
sight into our social, political, economic, edu 
cational, and cultural problems, as they arc 
reflected in American literature, leaving the 
people to form their own judgment. 


The library was the nucleus of the first in 
formation center and has remained the back 
bone of Amerika Haus activities to this day 
In the early days after the war, Amerika Haus 
bookstocks, their newspapers and magazines, 
enabled the Germans whose reading had been 
strictly censured for more than a decade to 
get in touch with the outside world again. As 
the postwar years stretched along and condi 
tions became normal again, other sources of 
information became accessible to the German 
population. But book circulation and reader 
attendance in the American libraries whos« 
bookstocks now range from between fifty and 
sixty thousand volumes in the large houses 
and to about five thousand in the smallest 
centers continued to rise. Bookstocks now in 
clude a large percentage of translations in the 
German language. 


The Germans have a natural interest in 
“the foreigner’ and in foreign countries 
Political developments have brought them in 
touch with so many of these foreigners that 
they want to know: what is the country like 
from which they come ; what do people think 
“over there’ ; and how is what they think and 
do reflected in the world of their books? The 
open shelves of the American libraries answer 
these questions and contribute a large share 
to making the Germans understand many 
sided America. The Germans have learned 
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to recognize the difference between propa- 
ganda and information. They distrust the 
former but they appreciate that the reading 
material they find in the Amerika Haeuser 
leaves them free to form their own judgment. 

The freedom to judge for oneself is a pre- 
cious gift. The discussions arranged in the 
Amerika Haeuser as a substantial part of 
their program train the critical faculties. In a 
country where discussions are apt chiefly to 
take place in circles and groups of intellec- 
tually related or professionally connected in- 
dividuals, they offer an almost unique oppor- 
tunity to meet people from all walks of life. 
Participants in Amerika Haus discussion and 
study groups, youth forums, and round table 
conferences have on more than one occasion 
referred appreciatively to this fact and the op- 
portunity for frank and free discussion offered 
them, regardless of church or party affiliation. 
Said a Bavarian newspaper: “The Amerika 
Haus develops more and more toward a dis- 
cussion and information forum on current po- 
litical questions. This must be welcomed all 
the more as this house seems today to offer 
almost the only opportunity for discussing 
present-day political problems before, and 
with a larger circle of people.” 

The presence of Americans at such meet- 
ings is always welcomed, but thinking Ger- 
mans would like to see more of them par- 
ticipate in such exchanges of opinion. No- 
thing, they feel, is so conducive to bringing 
about understanding between nations as the 
personal touch. Men and women of good 
will on both sides, meeting at the round table, 
can far better than book-reading and explana- 
tions on paper correct misconceptions, fre- 
quently bred by propaganda or quite uncon- 
sciously fostered misunderstandings of, or 
wrong reaction to, national peculiarities. The 
Amerika Haus with its discussion groups, the 
exchanges of opinion or question periods 
which invariably follow each lecture program, 
is the ideal meeting place for people desirous 
of getting at the bottom of each other's mis- 
conception in order really to understand one 
another. 


Just as the books on their open shelves, the 
newspapers and magazines on their tables, 
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and the films they show, the lecture programs 
arranged by the Amerika Hacuser are, of 
course, chiefly concerned with acquainting 
their visitors with America. Many outstand- 
ing American scientists, politic fans, econ- 
omists, educators, and cultural leaders have 
been recruited by the Amerika Haus directors 
as well as the Speakers and Artists Unit, In- 
formation Centers Branch at HICOG Head- 
quarters, to lecture in the Amerika Haeuser, 
to lead discussion meetings, and to take a 
prominent part in seminars and round table 
conferences. But prominent representatives 
of other countries are also invited to Amerika 
Haus platforms in order to give interested 
audiences an insight into the political, eco- 
nomic, and cultural development of their 
homelands. Prominent Germans were given 
Opportunity to discuss domestic problems of 
vital interest to their countrymen, Anything 
that will start people thinking and talking 
about individual rights, equality before the 
law, civic responsibility, civic action, and 
other dynamics of democracy are grist for the 
Amerika Haus mill. 

In the cultural field the Amerika Hacuser 
have not unsuccessfully endeavored to help 
arouse interest in the works of Contemporary 
composers. Distinguished American individu 
al artists, farvous choirs and quartets brought 


to Germany by the efforts of the Speakers and 
Artists Unit enthralled Amerika Haus audi- 
ences and made music critics sit up and take 
notice of the high level American music cul- 
ture has reached. Documentary film showings 
are among the most popular features of 


Amerika Haus programs. Theater groups, 
play readings, and literary hours make visi- 
tors acquainted with what is most valuable in 
contemporary American literature. 

Not wishing to compete with German in 
stitutions in this field, the Amerika Haeuser 
have developed an English teaching system of 
their own, chiefly based on conversation, with 
practical speaking exercises from the begin- 
ning. These courses are so successful that 
some Amerika Hacuser have to subdivide 
their large classes again and again, but even 
so not nearly all the students wishing to regis- 
ter can be admitted to the courses, owing to 
lack of space. Such classes often become dis- 
cussion groups and workshops, discussing 
special subjects of their own choice which 
have struck their imagination. 

Children, the citizens of tomorrow, are en- 
thusiastic Amerika Haus patrons. They 
browse among the books and magazines in 
the-youth and children’s libraries run by all 
the centers ; they sing and play, paint and act 
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their parts on their own children’s stage 
which to them means the world. They feel 
so much at home in “their” Amerika Haus 
that in some cases measures had reluctantly 
to be taken to prevent the Amerika Haus 
from being literally taken over by the cager 
youngsters. 

From the beginning of their activities the 
Amerika Haeuser have favored and valued 
cooperation with German agencies and organ- 
izations in the community which each of them 
serves. They have increasingly put their 
rooms at the disposal of local groups whose 
aims are in harmony with their own, further 
supporting their work by the loan of printed 
and visual materials. To avoid overlapping 
of activities, steps were taken to coordinate 
and to synchronize local cultural programs. 
Joint. committees were formed and advisory 
committees were set up. Concerts were ar 
ranged in cooperation with local music acad 
emies and conservatories. The development 
of friendly relations between the local Amer- 
ika Haeuser and the Volkshochschulen has 
given particular reason for gratification. In 
not a few places the two institutions have got 
quite into the habit of presenting joint pro 
grams. In a South German city they recently 
celebrated the anniversary of their foundation 
(which happened to fall on the same day) 
by a joint ceremony. In some cities it has 
happened that up to 50 per cent of the 
monthly local Amerika Haus program was 
run in cooperation with German organiza 
tions. 


During the preparatory stage of the book 
mobile program, the German authorities, pub 
lic libraries, and organizations concerned wer« 
kept fully informed about the development 
of the project; the bookstock of the rolling 
library and the places to be visited were also 
selected after consultation with these agen 
cies. When the first joint American and Ger 
man youth library in western Germany was 
established under the roof of the Augsburg 
Amerika Haus, a member of the 
Landtag referred to the event as ‘a perfect 
example of well coordinated German-Ameri 
can efforts.’’ A most successful lecture series 
on the common problems which the Western 
world is facing today was quite recently and 
most successfully arranged by the Amerika 
Haus in Heidelberg in cooperation with 
Heidelberg University and was another and 
much appreciated proof of the interest which 
university teachers and students show in 
Amerika Haus activities. 


Bavarian 
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An Exchange Year Abroad 


By Margery Bedinger 


HE THOUGHT OF AN EXCHANGE YEAR in 

a foreign country is both stimulating and 
thrilling. The natural impulse of the ad- 
venturous soul, and such an experience is only 
for the adventurous, is to soar into that de- 
lightful land where dreams come true. And 
your dreams will materialize, but perhaps not 
quite as you pictured them. If you realize this 
and are aware of the less glamorous side of 
the picture before you go, you will be better 
prepared to cope with the difficult elements in 
the situation, and the adjustments you will 
have to make will be easier. You will realize 
that to travel in a foreign country is one thing; 
to live there, quite another; and to hold down 
a job, still a different matter. The traveler is 
on holiday, his outlook carefree and rose- 
colored. He protects himself from discomfort 
by staying in the best hotels, and if annoyance 
occurs, well, it is all a lark anyway. But 
when you live in a country, you get right down 
to conditions, good and bad. The glamor ap- 
proach is replaced by the monotony of every- 
day experience, and if you add work, then the 
difficulties and irritations attendant on any job 
arise, necessitating an added set of adjust- 
ments. 


It is because of these things that a foreign 
exchange is valuable, for only through meet- 
ing these difficulties and making these adjust- 
ments, comes understanding of the country, 
its people, and its problems. A South Afri- 
can, who had studied in the United States, 
told me that on first arrival in America, he 
was completely bewildered. However, after 
he had met and faced the conditions Ameri- 
cans face, such as finding an apartment in the 
midst of a housing shortage; caring for his 
baby himself, without the abundant servant 
help to which he was accustomed; ‘hen, and 
then only, did he begin to understand Amer- 
ica. This understanding is the deeper value 
you get from a year’s exchange. The fun, 
excitement, and romance come too. But you 
pay for the greater value, as you pay for all 
valuable things in this life. So expect the 
situation to be not entirely simple, nor casy, 
and realise that when you are completely alone 
in a foreign country, as is usually the case 
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with exchanges, you are very much on your 
own indeed. Also, an American finds pecul 
iar difhculties not faced by other nationals 


Triple Ad iustments 


The adjustments to be made will be of three 
kinds, which may be classed as physical, emo 
tional, and spiritual. The physical are the 
simplest, perhaps, and yet they are not to be 
lightly tossed off. Take temperature, for in 
stance.. Unless you are going to the tropics, 
you can expect houses and buildings to be cold 
in winter, no matter how gaudy the promises 
of ‘air conditioning” and ‘heated rooms.’’ It 
is wise to discount such claims and remember 
that persons in other countries habitually wear 
several layers of wool in winter even indoors, 
and because of the heavy weight and amount 
of their clothing, expect unheated buses and 
streetcars, and sce no reason why halls, entries, 
and dining rooms should be heated at all 
Not to heat bathrooms, however, seems less 
logical. So be prepared with wool in many 
forms to be worn in many layers; and do not 
hesitate to put on your heavy winter coat for 
meals. Everyone else will get their cuffs in 
the soup too, and men’s as well as women's 
figures will look like well filled sacks! A 
really warm bathrobe is not to be omitted, and 
you will be thankful for cozy night attire. If 
your climate should be of the wet variety, do 
not neglect raincoat and overshoes. 

Then there are the necessary shots. Vacci- 
nation and typhoid shots you will certainly 
need, no matter where you go, and as a wis¢ 
precaution, find out from your family physi 
cian or directly from the American Medical 
Association what other immunization you may 
need in the country of your exchange, or en 
route there and back. 

Be sure not to forget possible dietary dith 
culties. Consider calcium capsules, if the milk 
is thin, scarce, or doubtfully clean. Vitamins 
will help if there are few vegetables, or if they 
are boiled to death. If you must have “‘real 
coffee, take some of the instant variety with 
you, because most coffee abroad is not recog- 
nizable as the great American drink. But 
while it is difficult to face the day on the 
strange concoction you are apt to have set 
before you, my advice to you is to make the 
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adaptation, because, at all costs to your com- 
fort and even pride, you must avoid giving 
offense. 

The most important fact for Americans 
abroad in any capacity is to remember that 
no matter how insignificant they may be in 
their homeland, as soon as they set foot on 
foreign soil, they become “Americans” with 
a great big capital “A.” They will not only 
be looked on with favor or dislike according 
to the prejudices of the person concerned, 
but also everyone will scan them with curi- 
osity. How they act, what they say and how 
they say it, will do their bit toward determin- 
ing the opinion of the United States and its 
citizens held by the nationals of the country 
visited. It is important to be yourself, but 


always your best self. So, I stress, reasonable 
health precautions are wise. When your teeth 
are chattering, your feet are wet, or you lack 
vitamin B, you are not at your best. 


This leads to the emotional. Aside from 
the physical discomforts, there will be trials 
of the temper. It is highly probable that you 
will be maddened by inefliciency. Old fash- 
ioned “‘trams’” which went out with leg- 
o'-mutton sleeves, may jerk you to and from 
the job. Telephoning is almost certain to be 
a major operation. Conveniences we call 
necessities and take for granted as the air we 
breathe, will be nonexistent or difficult to 
operate. In addition to these differences, 
strange methods of speech (even in English 
language countries) and varying customs are 
to be expected. 


Fundamental Manners 


While it is true that many visitors to the 
United States from foreign lands do not 
hesitate freely to criticize their hosts, such 
lack of fundamental manners is not the Amer- 
ican way and definitely must not be indulged 
in by exchange librarians. If you are practical 
minded, like most Americans, you will im- 
mediately, and all the time you are gone, 
feel that there are many things you could im- 
prove. You may be right. Or, you may not 
see the whole picture. In any case, don't 
express your thoughts. Remember, Ameri- 
cans are interested in efficiency. Moreover, as 
a nation, we are openminded and eager for 
suggestions to improve our methods. Na- 
tionals of most other countries do not possess 
these characteristics and so understandably 
resent unsought advice from visiting for- 
eigners. Therefore, keep your bright ideas 
to yourself. It may be thet your hosts want 
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to hear them, and after you have shown your- 
self not to be “one of those damn Americans 
who want to change everything,” will give 
you opportunity to offer what you can in the 
way of improvements. By this time, you will 
have learned enough so you will confine your 
ideas to those really pertinent to the special 
conditions. But even then, you will probably 
do well to spend twice as much time thinking 
up ways to phrase them tactfully as is needed 
to think of the suggestions themselves. 

It is not necessary to warn you that lonli- 
ness and homesickness assail, at times, the 
most independent adventurer. The first six 
months are the worst in this respect. 

Do not be surprised if you are rather left 
alone. No other people go all out in hos- 
pitality to visitors as Americans do, and there 
will be nothing personal in reserve shown 
toward you. So do not be concerned if your 
Opposite number in the United States has 
more courtesies shown her and has a better 
time than you do. 

Perhaps the hardest adjustments of all are 
those of the spirit. Persons differ and so do 
countries, so maybe you will not encounter 
many of these. They come chiefly from two 
causes. Aspects of the country’s culture which 
run counter to the values a true American 
holds dearest; and expressed criticisms of 
one’s homeland. Neither of these is easy to 
live with. The better an American one is, and 
the more keenly one is aware of what our 
country stands for and aspires to be, the more 
difficult it is to live in a country where these 
standards do not exist, where, indeed, they 
may be actively opposed by the law of the 
land. To read criticism of America in every 
newspaper, to hear criticism in public speeches 
and private conversation is trying to the 
spirit. Americans are perfectionists. We are 
constantly striving to improve. This is partly 
because our masses have the political power, 
and our nation has the resources to improve 
ourselves. We are intensely patriotic. A 
traveler abroad is shocked by the lack of love 
of country shown by nationals of some coun- 
tries and by the complacent ignorance and 
lack of interest in public affairs shown by 
nationals of others. Newspapers and public 
speakers frequently have their own axes to 
grind, and these interests and prejudices are 
reflected in what is said and written. Because 
of the strength and prominence of the United 
States, we are a target for jealousy and spite. 
Some are afraid of us, while many see in our 
free institutions and our conscious striving to 
achieve the aims of our constitution and 
ideals—even if we haven't yet arrived at all 
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of them—a deep reproach to their own cal- 
lous and jes disregard of principles of 
justice and human dignity. They try to com- 
pensate by snide jibes difficult to bear. It is 
unjust criticism which really wounds. To 
have mistakes and shortcomings pointed out 
in a detached and friendly manner is wel- 
comed by adult persons. 

One of the valuable fruits of this exchange 
will be the opportunity to look at your coun- 
try through the eyes of intelligent, unpreju- 
diced persons of other nationalities. You 
learn a great deal about your country by 
living in another one, and you will have the 
priceless chance to interpret America to those 
who are puzzled by us and our ways. You 
will also have an opportunity to let these 
same intelligent persons explain some of the 
actions of their countries which seem strange 
to us. 

As you are a librarian, you will naturally 
gather all the information you can about the 
places you will visit before you go. If there 
is an office of information maintained by their 
governments, inquire about specific points, 
but if their answers are florid, you would 
better take them with several grains of salt. 
Countries other than America have chambers 
of commerce too! 


You will want to read all you can while 
you are away: newspapers, magazines, books 
published in the country of your choice. Be 
interested in every side of the life around 
you. See everything you can. 


Take every —e to travel within the 


country and if you can be granted a few 
months extra leave of absence for a trip 
going or returning, it will well repay you. 
Remember these trips when you a your 
immunizations. 

One word about wardrobe. Your present 
one will be new to the people where you are 
going, and you will be better liked if you 
don’t look too grand. No country has the 
standard of living we have, and if you refrain 
from rubbing it in, your thoughtfulness will 
be appreciated. The widespread opinion that 
America is a land of millionaires does not 
help us internationally. 

One last word of caution. The United 
States is ahead of most countries in library 
techniques. If you expect to gain profession- 
ally from the exchange, you are apt to be 
disappointed. It is even wise not to be sur- 
orised if you find your own work somewhat 
disorganized on your return to it. Under 
usual circumstances, your exchange will bene- 
fit professionally much more than you. 
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This is one of the reasons why some per- 
sons question exchanges for librarians, ex- 
cept possibly for the very young ones. It ts 
believed that a more realistic approach would 
be to have foreign librarians take a regular 
job in an American library for a year and to 
have American librarians go abroad as our 
scientists and engineers do now, in the réle 
of experts or advisers, and thus help in a 
specific way. 


s 6 
THE AMERIKA HAEUSER 


(Continued from page 284) 

In 1952 the Amerika Haus program was 
carried into the rural areas of Germany by 
the bookmobile program; twenty “libraries on 
wheels’’ are now touring the West German 
countryside and the western suburbs of Berlin. 
This new venture which brings good books 
and reading matter to small country towns and 
isolated villages has had an overwhelming 
success, a success which surprised not only the 
organizers but also those German officials who 
participated in the planning of the program 
and followed its development. Wherever the 
rolling library parked, in sleepy little towns, 
on market squares with mediaeval buildings 
in the background, in faraway villages almost 
inaccessible in wintertime, it received a warm 
welcome. Soon it was surrounded by crowds 
of youngsters, greedy for reading, clamoring 
for a book ‘about Red Indians” (but tenderly 
hugging Huckleberry Finn, when the Red 
Indians were ‘‘sold out’). Housewives and 
girls, in quest of a love story, are grateful for 
the change which the rolling library brings 
into their drab lives. Doctors, teachers, ar- 
tisans, and workers looking for serious litera- 
ture, a biography, travel, historical and tech- 
nical works, could be seen hurrying away with 
their treasures, a smile on their face. The 
suspicious question: ‘Why do the Americans 
want to send us all these books free of 
charge?"’ was not repeated after would-be 
readers had convinced themselves that the 
rolling library's bookstock is neither tenden- 
tious nor one-sidedly American, Although 
the books are mostly German translations, li- 
brarians were often surprised by the request 
for English books in unexpected quarters. 

So the bookmobile carries the picture of 
America which the Amerika Haeuser endeav- 
or to present, far into the rural districts of 
Germany, establishing fresh contacts, break- 
ing down prejudice and building new bridges 
of understanding from people to people, 
from the New World to the Old Continent. 
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Public Libraries in the Gold Coast 


By M. O. Dobson 


HINGS GROW FAST in the Gold Coast. 

This year's tree springs rapidly out of 
last year's seed. It is natural therefore that a 
library service should grow with the same 
breathless rapidity. The difference is that 
natural objects grow quickly here in British 
West Africa because of the tropical exuber- 
ance of sun and rain while the libraries grow 
in haste just because they have to. 

A country that is assimilating western cul- 
ture at the Gold Coast's forcing-house rate, 
cannot possibly do without libraries to carry 
on the work of education, both technical and 
humanistic, at the point where the schools 
leave off. So it is not surprising that only a 
brief interval intervened between the time 
when there were no libraries at all in the 
Gold Coast and the time when the system of 
libraries became properly developed and co- 
ordinated. 

The earliest libraries were the small refer- 
ence collections which British Council repre- 
sentatives accumulated for their own office 
use. As the need was realized, these devel- 
oped into reading rooms and lending libraries 
and a qualified librarian was brought out 
from England. Lending services by post 
were started and a van, fitted out as a mobile 
library, trekked throughout the colony with 
books for groups and individuals, 

Bishop Aglionby, after whom the Accra 
Library is named, generously gave £1,000 
($2,800) towards the cost of books. 

The services provided by the British Coun- 
cil were for its own members but it was soon 
realized that the public at large needed books 
and libraries. As a result, it was decided that 
a nationwide system of public libraries should 
be established and the Gold Coast Library 
Board was created in 1949 by an ordinance 
passed by the legislative assembly. The task 
of library board was defined as “‘to establish, 
equip, manage, and maintain libraries in the 
Gold Coast.”’ 

Although the overwhelming proportion of 
the board’s income is obtained from govern- 
ment, it remains an autonomous body. The 
headquarters are in the Aglionby Library in 
Accra, capital of the Gold Coast. Large 
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regional libraries on modern lines are to be 
built in the larger towns such as Kumasi, 
Sekondi, and Cape Coast. The buildings will 
be designed by well known English architects. 
Plans for the first one at Kumasi have already 
been prepared, and construction is expected 
to start shortly. Until such time as these 
regional libraries begin to operate, libraries 
have been set up in temporary premises in 
Kumasi, Tamale, Cape Coast, and Sekondi. 

So far, personal membership is limited to 
people living within traveling distance of li- 
braries, and the subscription is fixed at four 
shillings (56c) per annum. For people liv- 
ing some distance from the libraries, a postal 
service is provided. The subscription for this 
is larger, ten shillings ($1.40) per year, but 
the library pays the postage on the books one 
way. A similar service for teachers, but cov- 
ering books on education only, is completely 
free. 

Perhaps the most highly appreciated of all 
the facilities afforded by the library board is 
the book box service. Boxes of 50 books are 
supplied to groups such as community cen- 
ters, clubs, schools, colleges, hospitals, or 
even individuals for a subscription of £2 
($5.60) per annum. The contents of this box 
may be changed three times during the year, 
and the subscriber makes his selection either 
by visiting Accra, or by choosing from lists 
of additions which are circulated monthly or 
by borrowing from one of the mobile libraries 
which trek throughout the colony at regular 
intervals. 

One of the greatest difficulties in organ- 
izing a complex system of libraries was the 
shortage of professionally qualified staff. The 


SCENES OF LIBRARY SERVICE IN THI 


GoLp Coast 


Left, top to bottom: The opening of the 
Aglionby Library, Accra; The main en- 
trance; The librarian greets visitors; Li 
brarian Evelyn J. A. Evans conducts a 
course for librarians; Working in the 
reference department. Right, top to bot 
tom: New books are registered at Agli- 
onby Library; Children crowd the Kane 
thie Children’s Library; The mobile 
library van, carrying over a thousand 
books ; Reading in the Cape Coast Library 


(Continued on page 291) 
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Australia’s Public Library of Victoria 
By Colin A, McCallum 


HE WHITE SETTLEMENT of the south- 

eastern portion of Australia began in 
1834. Within a short score of years the area 
was overrun by pastoralists secking land and 
miners secking gold, the state of Victoria 
was established, and the capital city of Mel- 
bourne founded. With great vision and im- 
agination the government set aside an area 
of five acres in the heart of that city for a 
future cultural center and here in July 1854 
the first stones of the Public Library of Vic- 
toria were laid. 

Thanks to its founder — Sir Redmond 
Barry, afterwards chief justice of the state 
the library began along sound lines. Barry 
was a scholar and he set a high standard of 
scholarship. One of his first acts was to order 
from England for the infant library a copy 
of every book referred to in Gibbon's De 
cline and Fall of the Roman Empire—an 
order which captivates by its grandeur even if 
its wisdom at that stage be questioned. When 
asked about how many works of ‘fiction 
the library contained, Barry replied, ‘Very 
few indeed, Sir, and I am happy to say that 
these few are being rapidly appropriatéd by 
unscrupulous persons and will not be re- 
placed.” As a result of this initial policy, 


Colin McCallum is Chief Librarian of the Public Li 
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confirmed and maintained by successive 
boards of trustees and their librarians, the 
Public Library of Victoria has always empha- 
sized its reference side and has only inciden- 
tally become also a lending library, in the 
absence of any large municipal library. 

The library now contains nearly 750,000 
volumes (600,000 in its reference collec- 
tion), files 2,000 periodicals and news- 
papers, and preserves some 45,000 bound 
volumes of the latter. It is the legal deposit 
library for the state and since it has never 
discarded any local items, however trivial, it 
now has a fine collection of Australiana, and 
particularly Victorian books, pamphlets, 
newspapers, and magazines. In recent years 
it has also become the archival depository for 
the state and it now houses over 4,000,000 
official documents, private papers, and dia- 
ries, and original reports of exploring ex- 
peditions. Its historical museum contains a 
substantial collection of photographs, maps, 
plans and objects of local historical interest 

In its general bookstock the library is 
strong in genealogy, English county histo- 
ries, early and fine printing, and World 
War I material. It has special reading rooms 
for music and fine arts and for Australiana. 
Every year the trustees make a point of add 
ing a few items of particular worth and im 
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portance and these now include some beauti- 
ful mediaeval illuminated manuscripts dating 
from 960 A.D. to the late fifteenth century, 
about 100 incunabula, and a small but select 
collection of fine bindings of the last four- 
hundred and fifty years. The outstanding 
printed works include the first nine editions 
of Chaucer from 1532 onwards, a second 
and fourth folio of Shakespeare, first editions 
of Beaumont and Fletcher and of Ben Jon- 
son, of Holinshed, Purchas, and Hakluyt, 
and of Newton's Principia and Darwin's 
Origin of Species. Literature includes a 
“first’” of Milton's Paradise Lost with prac- 
tically all Dickens in the original parts and 
many other similarly interesting publications. 
Of Americana, there is a first-rate set of 
Audubon, with the “turkey” plate, and a 
copy of the monumental Investigations and 
Studies in Jade, the record of the Heber 
Bishop collection. The list of important 
works could be continued at great length. 

The reference library is housed in an oc- 
tagonal building, 114’ wide and 114’ in 
height, opened in 1913 and designed to hold 
two million volumes. The great dome of the 
reading room tops one of the outstanding 
buildings of Px cased 


Serves Rural Borrowers Too 


Since the library services of Victoria are 
not yet as fully developed as those of many 
American states or English counties, the Pub- 
lic Library of Victoria serves not only as a 
reference center but provides for both metro- 
politan and rural borrowers. From its lend- 
ing section bulk loans of books are sent out 
to country centers, construction camps, and 
lighthouse vessels, whilst individual loans 
are made to some thousands of personal bor- 
rowers scattered throughout the whole of the 
state. 

A library school takes thirty-five students 
each year—some for short elementary courses 
of thirteen weeks, others for a whole year's 
training. Students of both high school and 
university graduate levels are prepared in the 
first instance for the examinations of the Li- 
brary Association of Australia, held each 
June all over the commonwealth. 


The library also provides a map collection, 
sections for international exchanges and for 
interlibrary loans within Australia, and a 
photocopying service. 

The staff are state officers and number 110, 


of whom about one-third are men. These 
meet the library needs of an average daily 
attendance of 3,000 readers. 
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PUBLIC LIBRARIES IN 
THE GOLD COAST 


(Continued from page 289) 

chief librarian was in the same position as a 
medical superintendent seeking to establish a 
hospital in a country that had neither dis- 
pensers, nurses, nor doctors. At the outset 
Evelyn J. A. Evans, director of library services 
in the Gold Coast, began to train the newly 
appointed assistants in librarianship. Later 
she was joined by two chartered librarians 
from England to assist. Assistants are re- 
cruited from young people with a good sec- 
ondary education for a probationary period of 
one year. During this time, they attend reg- 
ular lectures given by the three English 
officers and, at the end, they sit for the en- 
trance examination of the Library Associa- 
tion. If they succeed, they are taken on the 
permanent staff and begin to study for the 
registration examination which qualifies them 
as trained librarians. They receive more lec- 
tures and take correspondence courses from 
England. The more promising of the as- 
sistants aré sent on scholarships, out of funds 
provided by the Carnegie Saline to the 
Department of Librarianship at Loughbor- 
ough College in England. They study for one 
year at the college and are then attached to an 
English library for six months’ practical 
training. 

The approach of the Gold Coast African 
to reading is severely utilitarian. He reads to 
help himself pass examinations or to qualify 
for a better paid job. Rarely does he read for 
the sheer pleasure of it. The reason is not far 
to seck ; English is a foreign language to him, 
and few books are published in the vernacu- 
lar. After all, few Americans read French 
books in the original just for the pleasure of 
it. 

However, a new generation is growing up 
to whom English is more familiar, and the 
library board is making a determined effort to 
catch the imagination of its child readers. 
Three pleasant little libraries for children 
have been erected in Accra with the help of a 
generous donation from the Commonwealth 
Trust and children’s corners are included in 
the libraries at Kumasi, Sekondi, and Cape 
Coast. The central children’s library in Accra 
is so well used that it has had to be extended 
to twice its size. 

The Gold Coast is proud of having the 
most highly developed library system in ar 
cal Africa and is looking forward to the day 
when no sizeable town is without its own 
collection of books. 
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“Know Your Fellow Americans” 


TWO THOUSAND 


BROOKLY NITES 


LEARN ABOUT 


THEIR NEIGHBORS 
By Alice 


(sseane OUT BOOKS, even issuing tem- 

porary cards, at eleven o'clock at night is 
not the ordinary practice of most libraries, 
but it’s an old story to the Brooklyn Public 
Library. The rush to take out books at the 
conclusion of an evening meeting is only one 
facet in the many-sided programs of the 
KNOW YOUR FELLOW AMERICANS series 
sponsored by the library during the last 
winter. 

The subject of the series was decided upon 
after several other ‘‘areas of ignorance’ had 
been considered. The suggestion was made 
that we devote the series to learning more 
about our compatriots in three United States 
ossessions—Puerto Rico, Hawaii, and Alas- 
om It proved a happy choice and an extremely 
timely one. Thousands of Puerto Ricans are 
now making their home in Brooklyn; Hawaii 
and Alaska may soon be our forty-ninth and 
fiftieth states. How many of us really knew 
much about the background, culture, or pres- 
ent problems of these people? Very few. 

A committee was set up under the chair- 
manship of Evelyn Kirkland, coordinator of 
reference work. An over-all pattern for each 
program was developed : 1) A booklist, pro- 
duced by multilith, of selected reading ma- 
terials about the particular area. The list to 
carry with it an invitation to the opening 
evening meeting and to be distributed in 
quantity through all library units and sent out 
by mail to individuals; 2) Posters, press and 
radio publicity; 3) An exhibit of “native” 
articles, handicrafts, photographs, etc., in the 
central library, and many branches; 4) An 
evening program at central which would 
offer one or more authoritative speakers in- 
troduced by the chief librarian, with music, a 
film, singing, or folk dances to lend color and 
variety. Afterwards simple refreshments, 
typical of each area, would be served. 

The series began in January with an even- 
ing program on Puerto Rico. Selecting Puerto 
Rico as the opener served a double purpose. 
We had long been seeking ways to interest 
the Puerto Rican people of Brooklyn in the 
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Bellamy 


Allegrezza 


At Puerto Rico Evening a native dancer 
(brought up in Brooklyn) entertained an 
overflow audience 


many services their public library offered 
them. On the other hand, their arrival in 
large numbers had in some instances caused 
misunderstanding between them and Brook- 
lynites of longer residences. Clearly, the pro- 
gram if handled effectively could have tangi- 
ble results in good will all around. 

The committee explained the purpose of 
the program to the Puerto Rican Department 
of Labor, Migration Division, in New York 
and asked for suggestions. The enthusiasm 
and cooperation of the people in this or 
ganization was more than gratifying. Jose 
Monserrat, director of the migration division, 
readily agreed to speak at the initial meeting 
Through his office the library was able to 
enlist the help of a number of public-spirited 
citizens from the Puerto Rican community. 
They entered into the planning wholeheart 
edly. Many loaned us exhibit materials 
Some agreed to serve as hostesses dressed in 
the national costumes of the island. They 
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suggested the refreshments—tamarindo and 
guanabana, sweet drinks popular in Puerto 
Rico. The Spanish language newspapers, La 
Prensa and El Diario de Nueva York, gave 
us valuable assistance in publicizing the 
project. 

Puerto Rican children and 
young people from churches and community 
centers staged colorful folk dances. A pro- 
fessional singer, accompanying herself on the 
guitar, was another feature of the program. 
The American Federation of Musicians, Local 
802, generously sent us a mambo band which 
played at intervals during the evening, to the 
great delight of the audience. More than 750 
persons were present. 


Groups of 


Incidentially, the union rose to the occa- 
program. We enjoyed the 
talents of an Hawaiian band at the February 
meeting, and at the final program in March 
heard an all-girl five-piece orchestra whose 
leader, Alaskan-born, is an authority on 
native music. The union's official journal, 
International Musician, carried an illustrated 
article (March 1953) describing the KNOW 
YOUR FELLOW AMERICANS scries—a 
nice publicity dividend for the library 


sion for each 


very 


For the Hawatian program Dr. Harry L. 
Shapiro, curator of anthropology at the 


American Museum of Natural History, was 
the guest speaker. Dr. Shapiro augmented his 
talk on the peoples of the islands with color 
slides. Examples of both ancient and modern 


Alaska Evening, which included an 
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all-givl orchestra 


Carol Roberts 


Alexandra Gremoff 

native Pribilof Islands, and Lotte 

Fleck, teacher of Eskimos, discuss merit 

Of a parka with Evelyn E. Kirkland and 

Francis St. John of the Brooklyn Publi 
Librar) 


At flaska Evening 


dances of Hawaii were given by students 
from the Huapala Dance Studio and by Mar 
garet Befu, an Hawaiian student at Pratt 
Institute. The Museum of Natural History 
loaned us an exhibit of Polynesian artifacts 
One of 
formerly Hanapepe Library in 
Kauai, contributed a collection of Hawaiian 


our own staff members, who was 
with the 


articles of modern manufacture and an out 
standing collection of photographs 

We had thought the Alaskan program 
might prove more difficult to develop than 


Carol Roberts 


proved a huge success 





Carol Roberts 


At Hawaiian Evening Margaret Befu, 

Hawaiian student at Pratt Institute, 

demonstrated the true hula, with Hawai 
jan band accompanying. 


the other two. We were wrong. Once again 
organizations and individuals gave us their 
enthusiastic support. The Alaskan Develop- 
ment Board supplied an excellent color film 
showing modern industry, agriculture, and 
communications in Alaska, as well as its 
primitive beauty. Alexandra Gromoff, an 
Aleut from the Pribilof Islands, described the 
life of her people, whose chief industry is 
obtaining seals for fur. She supplemented 
her talk with a color film made on St. Paul 
Island during the season when its shores are 
inhabited by vast herds of seals. 

Life in an Eskimo village in the frozen 
tundra region of Alaska was described by 
Lotte Fleck, who recently returned from a 
year of teaching the Eskimo children in the 
government school. Mrs. Fleck illustrated 
her talk with color slides taken throughout 
her year of service. 

We had worried needlessly about obtain- 
ing Alaskan exhibit materials. Our close 
neighbor, the Brooklyn Museum, graciously 
sent us an interesting collection of materials 

including a gorgeous totem pole. 


After each talk, in all three evening pro- 
grams, the audience was invited to ask ques- 


tions. There was never a dearth of them, 
which seemed to us a pretty good indication 
that people were genuinely interested in 
learning more about their fellow Americans 
in the far places. 

At the conclusion of the formal program 
the audience poured into the large hall of the 
library where everyone had an opportunity to 
talk with staff members and guest speakers, 
examine the exhibits, enjoy the refreshments, 
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and take out books from the special collection 
on display. 

Were the results worth the effort? They 
most assuredly were. The attendance alone 
a total of nearly 2,000 for the three meetings 

made it clear that the library can play an 
effective part in encouraging the public to 
broaden its interests and understanding. At 
every meeting we were constantly asked 
“When will the next series take place? What 
will it be about? May I be put on your mail- 
ing list for all library activities ?""—and more 
of the same, ad infinitum. 

The Puerto Rican program, which was 
more closely allied to everyday living in 
Brooklyn, has had encouraging results. At 
last we are beginning to reach our new Puerto 
Rican residents. Because of this interest 
special Puerto Rican programs have been 
planned for four branches in Spanish-speak- 
ing areas. Recently, E/ Diario de Nueva Y ork 
ran a double-page spread, with photographs, 
explaining the library's many services and 
urging its readers to make use of them. 

The programs proved again to us how 
unselfishly other organizations, commercial 
firms, community groups, and individuals 
will cooperate with the library in undertaking 
such projects. 

Naturally, we learned as we went along 
Each program was more smoothly organized 
than the one preceding it. Careful planning 
well in advance is essential. A short and 
varied program with plenty of time allowed 
for questions and answers is the most satis 
factory pattern. And refreshments, with 
music, at the end, loosens people's tongues 
and opens their hearts. We lend our experi 
ences to any libraries wishing to do similar 
projects. 


DIATRIBE ON GRAVEYARD 
LITERATURE 


Though the person who catalogs Lit. 
Is supposed to adore every page, 
I for one have about had my fill 
Of the coterie just now the rage. 


If the writings of Rilke and Gide, 

J. Sartre and T. Corbiére, 

De Sade and de Lautrémont (pseud.), 
All the prophets of night and despair— 


Plus Kafka, Max Ernst and Hans Arp 
Were to vanish from library shelf, 

I'd rejoice with as sinister glee 

As though I'd withdrawn them myself. 


JEANNE RosE, Catalog Department, 
Enoch Pratt Free Library 
Baltimore, Maryland 
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Folklore Has to Be Taught Today 


By Elizabeth Pilant 


T MAY COME AS A SURPRISE to some of us 
when we realize that changes in home, 
school, and community have gone so far that 
now it is necessary to teach even our folklore 
to the young in a purposeful and planned 
manner. Of course, we have seen this process 
make it necessary to teach trades, homemak- 
ing, and even recreation itself as part of the 
educational system. It all comes about through 
the sharper separations socially of generations 
or age-groupings. 

It has not been too long even in this coun- 
try when it was not unusual to find under one 
family roof grandparents, a maiden aunt or 
so, a bachelor uncle, parents, and grandchil- 
dren in stairsteps style. Under such conditions 
folklore was automatically handed down from 
the eldest to the youngest in an unbroken 
gradation. But now grandparents live sepa- 
rately and maybe not in the same community 
or state. That likewise is the case with maiden 
aunts and bachelor uncles, not to mention 
married brothers and sisters. And even within 
the individual family very frequently both 
parents are away much of the time as bread- 
winners or for social reasons in the case of 
many mothers. Moreover, the older children 
do not stay at home or take the younger chil- 
dren with them away from home. And in the 
school itself children are carefully separated 
into many age-groups not only for instruction 
but also for recreation. 

Of course, apart from necessity there are 
many advantages to this segregation on the 
basis of age-group, but it must be admitted 
that it breaks down completely the old trans- 
mission chain of folklore from eldest to 
youngest. This situation throws more and 
more responsibility on trained youth leaders, 
school teachers, recreation personnel, and 
nursery and kindergarten staffs to prevent a 
complete breakdown of the continuity of cul- 
ture, a thing that we had taken as automati- 
cally impossible before. 

This situation can easily be illustrated in 
the field of children’s literature of which folk- 
lore is a very important ingredient. In older 
days a story was written at just one level 
the adult. It was assumed that if it were re- 
told or read to younger folks that the reader 
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or teller would automatically explain away 
any difficult expressions or ideas or actually 
translate the selection in a fashion to make it 
interesting and intelligible to the children. 
With the separation of the age-groups, older 
persons can no longer be expected to render 
this literary service. 

Consequently we have seen literature itself 
cut up into grand divisions according to the 
age-group for which it is intended. There are 
picture books for the youngest, easy books for 
grade-school children, teen-age books for 
adolescents, and at the other end of the spec 
trum, books for people over sixty. Now an 
author may issue his book not only in differ- 
ent bindings and prices or different lan- 
guages, he may put out one edition for chil- 
dren and one for adults. No doubt we shall 
soon see even greater differentiation with the 
same book appearing in as many as four 
different age-group levels. 

It is things like this that make us realize 
the tremendous changes that have come about 
in the social structure of our country and com- 
munity. That is why nowadays we have to 
plan very carefully at home and at school to 
see that the folklore is included in childhood 
courses of study. Oral transmission can no 
longer be depended upon to work automati 
cally even with traditionally oral literature. 
Otherwise we may find our children suffering 
a lack of the literary vitamins that only folk 
lore can supply. 


s 6 
BOOKS 


(With apologies to J. Kilmer) 


I think that I shall never look 

On film as lovely as a book: 

A book that on the table lies, 

With clear black print to soothe the eyes. 


"Tis such a handy thing to carry. 
Projectors are not necessary, 

Nor darkened, close and stifling places; 
It can be read in open spaces. 


Then in the winter it can be 
Perused in bed from nine till three. 
The visual eds may look and look; 
I want to read: give me a book 
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How the “Best Books Series” Came to Be 
By Asa Don Dickinson 


A’ THE TURN OF THE CENTURY I was a 

chicken farmer in Westwood, New Jer- 
sey. This phase of my life followed two years 
of residence and travel in Europe, and a 
similar period at the Columbia Law School 
which was ended by a prolonged and serious 
The chicken farm was a 
the net income was only a 


illness success in 
all ways but one 
dollar a day. This was hardly enough to live 
on even in those simple times. So I began to 
consider a change to some more remunerative 
occupation 

Just then it was announced in the news 
papers that Andrew Carnegie was about to 
present greater New York with fifty or more 
libraries. I asked myself why I should not 
become the librarian of one of them. Was I 
not ‘‘awfully fond of books’? Soon I heard 
about library schools, and wrote to the one 
at Albany, only to hear that before entering 
I must not only pass a stiff test but wait a 
whole year before doing so, as their annual 
entrance examinations had just held 
This was a hard blow to a youth lately inocu 
lated and now aflame with the library spirit. 
It soon occurred to me, however, that I might 
spend the year profitably in an intensive course 
of such reading as would prepare me for the 
coming studies in Albany. I wrote the school 
for guidance, but was disappointed in their 
reply. It might have come straight from 
Dickens’ Circumlocution Office He wanted 
to know, you know.”’ 


been 


New Interest Born 


Then and there was born my great interest 
in ‘the best books,” and in finding a clue 
that would guide myself and others through 
the literary labyrinth. This quest I have fol- 
lowed for half a century. Now it is the solace 
of my old age. 

After library school there followed a dozen 
years of professional service in Brooklyn and 
Schenectady, New York, in Leavenworth, 
Kansas, and in Pullman, Washington, about 
equally divided between public and college 


libraries. Then came a call from my old 


Author of Th a 


Asa Don Dickinson ts r rid 
and Retired Librar 


Book Homer to H 
Brooklyn College 


emingway 
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friend, Russell Doubleday, to come and help 
him as a handy man in the book editorial de 
partment of Doubleday, Page and Company 
in Garden City, New York. I accepted this 
invitation and soon found myself reading 
and appraising the manuscripts of others, 
and compiling books which the firm felt 
were needed on their list. I had myself sug 
gested the expediency of many of these com 
pilations, for I was always haunted by the 
possibility of running out of work—and a 


job 


Propo ced Set 


Being still obsessed by my search for the 
best books and my hope to guide readers 
toward them, it was not surprising that I 
should propose a “College Presidents’ Li 
brary of the World’s Best Books” 
suggested by President Eliot's Harvard Clas 
sics. This set had greatly attracted me but on 
studying it I became convinced that it would 
never be read a great deal, though the double 


an idea 


Asa Don Dickinson “not long after 


the chicken-farmer phase’ 
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"About midway in my twelve-year stretch 
as librarian of the University of Penn 
sylvanté 


prestige of the names Harvard and Eliot 
would make possible a large sale if the set 
were extensively, continuously, and skillfully 
advertised. As I saw it, the weakness of the 
set was that it reflected the judgment and the 
idiosyncracies of one man—a cultural giant 
who breathed an air too rarefied for most of 
the earnest and ambitious college boys in, let 
US Say, Kansas 

The “College Presidents’ Library’ I pro 
posed would be name- 
prestige not of one but of many distinguished 
educators from whose lists the queer and 
idiosyncratic titles could easily be eliminated, 
as these would appear on only one or two 
lists; while from the many selections could 
be chosen titles that were not only great, but 
readable ° 


dowered by the 


Earl) Ste ps 


This project aroused a good deal of inter- 
est when presented to the assembled editors 
in Garden City, though they were alarmed by 
the size of the investment it would involve, 
and some thought, reasonably, that it would 
be difficult to persuade these busy educators 
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to sit down and make out booklists for us. It 
was suggested that I prepare a basic list for 
their consideration to which they could indi- 
vidually add new titles and suggest elimina- 
tions. This I did, compiling the catalog from 
all the worth-while, authoritative lists that I 
could find and buttressing each title with ref- 
erences to the authorities which had approved 
it. When this superlist was presented at an 
editorial conference it was well received, but 
my colleagues were still terrified at the 
thought of the cost involved in turning out a 
fifty-volume set of books. I was, however, 
asked to further elaborate my list and make 


a book of ul 


The Book and Its Sequels 


Thus One Thousand Best Books was born 
in 1924. It was followed by Best Books of 
Our Time in 1928; Best Books of the Dec 
dade, 1926-35 in 1937; Best Books of the 
Decade, 1936-45 in 1948; and finally The 
World's Best Books: Homer to He mingwa) 
3000 Books of 3000 Years, 1050 B.C. to 
1950 A.D. in 1953. The last is a unification, 
a condensation, and a revision of, as well as 
an addition to its four predecessors 

Well, the groundwork has been finished 
Now who will go ahead with “The College 
Presidents’ Library of the World’s Best 
Books”? “Thar’s still gold in them hills!’’ 


. when I was well started 
a grandfather” 
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I Fell in Love with a Library 


By Pearl I. Young 


LIKE ALL LIBRARIES and I like all chil- 

dren. Sometimes I like a child with certain 
reservations; he is rude, uncooperative, in- 
different, selfish, thoughtless, or greedy. But 
once in a while I meet a child to whom my 
heart goes out unreservedly. He is anxious 
to please, always has a pleasant smile, is 
quiet when I am absorbed in other duties, 
willing to fall in with my plans, and never 
expects expensive presents. He wins my 
heart so completely that years later, when I 
read of his marriage, I think how lucky his 
wife must be. 

Libraries are like children: some are like- 
able; others are less so. All have their special 
spheres of usefulness. In every one I have 
ase material of value and in most of them 
I have found great courtesy and unusual co- 
operation. But in many a one I have met 
with frustration and annoyances. 

Recently, however, I worked for a delight- 
ful week under such nearly ideal library con- 
ditions that I fell hopelessly in love with a 
certain library. So deeply in love that I feel 
I must share it with other libraries. 

For five years it had been beckoning me. 
In 1947 when I looked up John Bloomfield 
Jervis in the Dictionary of American Biog- 
raphy 1 discovered that he had left his entire 
library and his home to the city of Rome, 
New York, as a public library. Someday, I 
knew, I must go up to the Jervis collection 
and search out authentic information on 
Jervis’s day-to-day building of the Hudson 
River Railroad a century ago. 


But I kept postponing the trip. Even the 
transportation from the Gateway of the An- 
thracite in Pottsville, Pennsylvania, to the 
Copper Capital of Rome, New York seemed 
formidable with its day-long ride on four 
different buses. Suppose the Jervis library 
had a great deal of material and Saturday 
noon found me laboriously taking notes in 
longhand? Must I sit there in the heat for 
a day and a half waiting for the library to 
reopen? Was it open every evening in the 
summer? Could a stranger charge out a book 
or must one twiddle one’s thumbs from clos- 
ing time in the evening until opening time 
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the next forenoon? Was the old material so 
poorly indexed that I could never find it? 

Experience breeds fear. I had worked in 
many college libraries, often when my free 
time was from 6 to 10 P.M. Fascinating items 
turned up on file cards in the general ref- 
erence index, but where were the books and 
pamphlets? They were not available in the 
main library from 6 to 10. They were in one 
of the department libraries that closed at 
5 o'clock—engineering, physics, agriculture, 
or economics. Better try during my lunch 
hour? No good, the department libraries 
closed then, too. 


Direct Action 


One good thit.g about a college library: 
you can go to the stacks and see all the similar 
books or old bound magazines together and 
not, as in a huge city library, have to wait for 
your number to flash on the call board and 
then find the wrong magazine waiting. . . . 
But have you ever been down in the stacks 
of a college library in August, among the 
bound issues of the Scientific American for 
1850? Hot, stuffy, a century of dust on the 
old volumes. The perspiration runs down the 
forehead and mists the spectacles; the dirty 
fingers smear the countenance. By closing 
time all you can hope for is a torrential sum 
mer rain to deluge you on the way across 
campus to your hot and cheerless room fur- 
nished with castoff mid-Victorian relics. 

Perhaps one should not expect too much 
from a college library. After all, they are 
arranged to give maximum usefulness to the 
faculty and student body. Best try an im- 
mense city library arranged to benefit the 
great public of all tastes, including historical 
research. . . . Well, city libraries are fine, 
but although the books may not be in differ- 
ent buildings, you can take my word for it, 
they probably are not in the general reference 
room open until 10 P.M. They are usually 
in technology, not open Thursday evenings; 
maybe in genealogy, crowded with ancestor 
worshipers from 10 to 5; or, if of limited in- 
terest, in storage where they can only be ob- 
tained after a two-day wait. If the source is 
a periodical that changed its name frequently 
and had a similar British and American title, 
you had better just give up. You can’t get to 
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the stacks to look for it yourself and the stu- 
dent stack helpers will never be able to dif- 
ferentiate. The correct volume will land by 
your numbered seat only by accident, even if 
you were fortunate enough to get it once last 
March. 

Why not do the sensible thing and go to 
Washington, D.C. and patronize the libraries 
kept up by your own tax money? That is an 
excellent idea and don’t let anyone tell you 
that they don’t have a tremendous amount of 
printed material in all languages and on all 
subjects. But suppose someone gave them a 
private library? Don't expect them to have 
it by itself where you can gaze at it and won- 
der at the catholic taste of the donor, handle 
the volumes and see if they have ever been 
opened. When the collection came in and 
was accessioned the books were separated by 
subject matter; guide books, poetry, mathe- 
matics, and history have been sent to their 
respective departments and it would take a 
lifetime to search out the individual volumes, 
even if it were essential. 

Maybe you should go to the smaller cities 
where the subject of your interest lived, and 
ferret out from old local histories, directories, 
and newspapers the material of interest a 
century ago. “‘ Surely,’’ the busy librarian says, 
“we have lots of local history. We have all 
the newspapers, way back to 1910. We keep 
all the local history books in this one case 
but it is not indexed by people nor by events 
The information listed on that card was just 
a typewritten report. We keep the actual ma- 
terial locked up in the safe. You may see it 
when Mr. Jones comes back at 2 o'clock. . . . 
But it would take you a long time to copy it 
in longhand during the hours it is available. 
If you can persuade one of our library clerks 
with free time to type it and mail it, we will 
let them copy it; it will probably cost $12.” 


Beware of S pecial Hours 


Perhaps you can go to the special city li- 
brary only over a long week-end during the 
hot summer, on your way to or from summer 
vacation at a point farther on. Be warned 
before you make the stopover. The library 
probably closes at noon Saturday during the 
summer, if not at 6 on Friday, and opens 
Monday noon. The reference librarian is on 
vacation. It would be absolutely impossible 
for you to charge a book out without being 
a resident, and, anyhow, if you left Sunday 
noon, how could you get it back to the 
library ? 
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Jervis Library, Rome, New York 


But when I wrote to Helen Salzman, li 
brarian at the Jervis library, I found a situa 
tion so charming that I lost my heart. First 
of all, she wrote me immediately and said 
that even in summer the library had long 
hours: 10 A.M. to 9 P.M. every weekday and 
10 A.M to 6 P.M. on Saturday. But if I were 
not finished by 6’oclock Saturday I could take 
things out over the week-end. They have a 
big box on the front porch for people who 
return books after hours and on Sunday. If 
I needed books between evening closing and 
the library’s opening hour the next morning 
I could take them to my room. 

I arrived in Rome on Monday evening late 
in June, rumpled and a little disheartened by 
the hotel and its distance from the library. 
An excellent supper and a walk under im- 
mense shade trees to the intersection of Elm 
and North Washington streets put me in a 
reasonable mood. 

There, in the gathering dusk, I faced the 
Jervis library. Tall and stately, set back on a 
huge green lawn surrounded by giant shade 
trees, it stood, welcome streaming from tall 
open windows and doors. Miss Salzman was 
away at a library meeting but Louise Sheldon 
took over with easy informality. She tele- 
phoned a few people and located me a great 
cool room across the corner where the teach 
ers stayed in the winter, She introduced me 
to the staff on duty and showed me the large 
cheery reading rooms. 

Well settled into my quarters, I walked 
over to the library the next morning at 10 
Children were already gathering and putting 
their bicycles in the stands. The windows 
were Open to the summer breeze; the spray- 
ers were wetting down the green sward. 

Miss Sheldon promptly took me in charge 
She asked for no identification; she did not 
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even caution me about the rarity of the items. 
We finished the tour of the two main floors 
and went to the third floor. ‘“This is where 
we hide the key to the Jervis Memorial Col- 
lection,” she explained. “Just take it out 
when you come to work and open the door, 
but be sure that you put it back when you are 
finished. And you Pad better remember to 
close the windows.” 

The Jervis collection comprises two things: 
the great collection of bound books Mr. Jervis 
had in his own library—first, literature, his- 
tory, theology, and science of the nineteenth 
century, and, second, manuscripts, notebooks, 
letters, journals, as well as maps and engi- 
neering plans for a long active career that in- 
cluded construction of the Erie Canal, the 
Croton Aqueduct, the Hudson River Rail- 
road, and the Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne, and 
Chicago. The collection itself, which in- 
cluded the bound annual reports of the rail- 
roads, is in the first and larger room. In the 
center of the room is a clean unencumbered 
table and along one wall is a great map case 
containing engineering plans in the pA 
and, on top, the valuable biennial edition of 
Birds of America by Audubon, elephant 


folio. 


Com pl ete and Comfortable 


In the smaller room adjoining is the mate- 
rial in which I was interested. I found a 
trunk of manuscript material carefully sorted 
in packets with such labels as “Croton Aque- 
duct,” “Delaware and Hudson Canal,” ‘‘Per- 
sonal letters, 1834-36,” and a list of contents 
tacked to the cover of the trunk to obviate 
needless searching. Around the walls were 
shelves with particular items of personal in- 
terest. Daybooks showing money spent on 
the farm; bound volumes of agricultural mag 
azines; and the monthly reports of the build 
ing of the Hudson River Railroad, of great 
interest and value to me. The early railroad 
bound reports were complete, whereas in 
many libraries there are only a scattered few. 
And everything literally within arm's length 
of where I sat in a comfortable chair by an 
uncluttered table, with adequate lighting, 
open windows, no noise or confusion, and 
no red tape. 

“We won't bother you unless you can't 
find something you need,” said Miss Sheldon, 
“but don’t hesitate to bother us. I am sorry 
that it is a little hot on this floor and there 
is no elevator.” 

She invited me to share the staff rest room; 
the spotless powder room in pale peach with 
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spotless appointments, and the easy chairs 
and couch. 

Almost overwhelmed by the amount of 
original material that I must try to make 
notes of in five days and four evenings, | 
asked about the feasibility of renting a type- 
writer from a local firm and finding a place 
to type notes while there. The staff saw no 
reason for my not using the one in the base- 
ment workroom and promptly moved it be 
tween two bay windows where only heavy 
weights kept the material from wafting out 
to the dewy grass on a level with my eyes 

So there I worked the week away; carry- 
ing down material and typing it out in final 
form in cool, quiet solitude. Cheery good 
mornings, solicitous good evenings, and an 
occasional visit to be sure I was not neglected 
Do you wonder that I fell in love with Jervis 
library ? 

s 68 


Jewish Book MoNTH 


The Fort Jay Post and Headquarters Reference 
Library at First Army Headquarters on Governor's 
Island, New York observed Jewish Book Month 
with an exhibit of religious books and articles. The 
exhibit was made possible when many peopl 
offered to loan precious articles connected with 
Jewish rites. The resulting exhibit, which caused 
much comment, promoted the reading of books of 
Jewish subject material and evoked a succession of 
letters from Jewish rabbis to the post commander, 
commending him on the exhibit. 
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Faculty Status 
Education 


of College of 
Librarians 


By Myrtle Funkhouser 


| ane THE PRESIDENT of our college 
asked me how many librarians had the 
same status as other faculty members, I had 

to admit that I did not know, although I 

thought that because of the American Asso- 

ciation of Colleges of Teacher Education 
standards, librarians in teachers’ colleges were 
usually granted the same privileges. 

Soon after this, I sent a form letter to a 
number of college of education librarians, 
asking if they and the professional members 
of their staffs had comparable terms of serv- 
ice, salaries, vacations, and other privileges, 
with the instructional members of the faculty 
with comparable academic training, experi- 
ence, ¢ic. 

Thirty-five replies were received in answer 
to the letters sent to forty colleges in fourteen 
states. Of this number, twenty-two indicated, 
sometimes quite briefly and at other times in 
detail and with evident pleasure, that they 
had exactly the same status in every respect 
as the instructional members of the faculty. 
Four others indicated that they differed only 
in the length of term of service for which 
they were hired each year but that for all 
practical purposes the status was the same. 
In these four institutions, instructors were 
hired for either nine or ten months, with 
extra pay for summer school, while the li- 
brary staffs were hired for twelve months. 
Library staff members in each case were paid 
about equally to the members of the eidion 
staff with equivalent training and experience, 
providing the teachers were employed during 
the summer. Otherwise, the library staff 
members had proportionately higher salaries 
because of the longer working period. 

Of the nine remaining library staffs, the 
privileges were the same except as mentioned 
below: 

1 reported that as long as her institution was 
known as a teacher's college, librarians had 
faculty privileges but they were now known 
as a branch of the state university and as such 
they now came under Civil Service. 
college of education had faculty privileges for 
— library staff members but all future li- 
rary staff appointments were to come under 
Civil Service. 


Myrtle Funkhouser is Librarian, Southern Oregon Col- 
lege of Education, Ashland 
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said that the director of the library was on a 
twelve-month basis but that all other staff 
members could choose whether they would be 
on a twelve-month basis or on an eleven-month 
basis, as are the members of the instructional 
staff. 

reported different periods of service and lower 
salaries for librarians. 

reported a different period of service and only 
two weeks of vacation. 

reported only half as much vacation as instruc- 
tional staff. 

reported different salaries and vacations. 


reported no academic rank but salaries the 


same. 


In summarizing this brief survey, we find 
that twenty-six of the thirty-five, or 74.3 per 
cent of the college of education library staffs 
reported on have comparable salaries, vaca- 
tions, and other privileges with the instruc- 
tional members of the faculty, while nine of 
them or 25.7 per cent are less privileged on 
one of more points. 

I believe that we librarians in the colleges 
of education owe a debt of gratitude to the 
A.A.C.T.E. and to the subcommittee of the 
ALA Board on Salaries, Staff, and Tenure, 
for recognition of our place in the educa- 
tional program in the compilation of their 
respective standards. 


ON FIRST VIEWING A RECORDEX 
IN THE LOCAL LIBRARY 


I did not think I'd ever see 

My books charged by machinery. 

Yet here it is, huge box mechanical, 

Recording, ruthless and tyrannical 

Without mistake, without a heart, 

Keeping librarian and me apart. 

Oh for the days of the dating pencil 

In fingers human and prehensile, 

So that one knew who had read a book, 

And when from off the shelf he took 

It—a kind of history 

To recommend the book to me. 

Electric machine, I love thee not! 

The quiet library's not the spot 

For you to whirr and take a picture. 

Central Administration, heed this stricture! 

IRMA SCHWEIKART, Librarian 

Bayside High School, 
Elmburst, New York 





A Hans Christian Andersen Exhibit 
By Ruth V. Hewlett 


HE MOVIE IS EXPECTED IN TOWN SOON. 

Why not a Hans Christian Andersen 
exhibit? A chain reaction set in; one idea 
seemed to lead to another and another. One 
librarian’s parents had just returned from 
visiting relatives in Denmark; for years her 
family had been using in their home many 
of the industrial products of Denmark which 
have made it famous—the beautiful Royal 
Copenhagen pore elain, Danish silverware, 
and textiles. “Would you care to exhibit 
some of these ?”’ we eagerly inquired over the 
phone. “Of course, we would be pleased to 
do so,” was her parents’ receptive answer 
“Because we love Denmark, it will make us 
happy to help the students and teachers on 
the Hill to know it better.”’ 

The next morning found us in the local 
theater manager's office. When did he plan 
to open the Hans Christian Andersen movie 
in Syracuse? Would he be interested in con- 
tributing to our exhibit? Of course he was 
delighted with our project and proved it by 
filling our arms with photos of scenes from 
the play. These we later placed on a bulletin 
board in the corridor of the library. Happy 
we were to learn that the movie would co- 
incide, at least some of the time, with our 
exhibit. Furthermore, he was so pleased with 
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the idea that he arranged to send a local news- 
paper reporter for a photograph and story. 

That evening we were invited to the home 
of another Danish family in order to make a 
selection for the exhibit. They too were in- 
spired with the idea of making their beloved 
land of Denmark better known to Syracusans 
with several colorful gay dolls in authentic 
folk costume, a small Danish flag, and a few 
attractive editions of Andersen's fairy tales 
with books about Denmark in Danish and 
English. 


Travel Items 


The Danish National Travel Office in New 
York sent us colorful pamphlets, travel fold 
ers, and maps about Denmark and Hans 
Christian Andersen. Many of these we placed 
on a bulletin board in the corridor ; others we 
exhibited on a table with the Danish flag in 
the art room so that they might be examined 
in more detail. 

As anyone who exhibits knows, just the 
labor of typing and/or printing signs can con 
sume much precious time. But all these de- 
tails were quickly and aptly handled by two 
student assistants. One typed the many labels 
needed for the books and articles to go in the 
cases. The other, a library student, concen- 
trated on making two large signs for the 
lobby cases (34” x 40”). The one sign was a 
cut-out green map of Denmark and circling 
it were cut-outs in cherry red paper of Danish 
soldiers, bicyclists, and swans. The other sign 
was a pastel copy of Andersen’s and Erick- 
sen’s immortal mermaid sitting on her rock 
looking across the sea. The signs were placed 
in two upright cases near the exhibit tables in 
the lobby. 


Library Book: 


From the library's own collection, a selec 
tion of books had been made. Colorful illus 
trated editions of and about Hans Christian 
Andersen were appropriately placed in the 
cases among the dolls, porcelain, silverware, 
etc. Many of these were from the special 
children’s collection of the library school 
library: Thumbelisa, illustrated by D. §S 
Walker; The Little Mermaid, illustrated by 
Dorothy Lathrop; The Ugly Duckling, by 
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Isabel Proudfit, must have taken the adults 
back to their early years, while Hudson 
Strode’s Denmark is a Lovely Land and Ruth 
Bryan Owen's Denmark Caravan must have 
given them the wanderlust all over again. 
Even musicians must have been attracted 
by one particular book—an unadorned, ordi- 


nary score of the well known song “I Love 
Thee” (Ich Liebe Dich), composed by Ed- 
vard Grieg in 1864. But what is little known 
is that the words to this song were first writ- 




















BOOKS ARE DOORS TO OPPORTUNITY was the 
theme of an American Education Week display 
designed for the Gogebic Junior College in Iron 
wood, Michigan. The doors—an appropriate one 
for each subject 
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represented homes, churches, the 


ten in Danish by Hans Christian Andersen 
and thence translated into other languages. 
All through the month of the exhibit we 
heard remarks like: “Don’t you love Hans 
Christian Andersen stories?” “Next time | 
go to Europe, I want to visit Denmark.” “I 


didn’t know there was pink Danish porcelain 


too.”” ‘Those Danish dolls are so natural.” 
“I picked up a piece of Royal Copenhagen 
china when I was over there with the Army.” 
“I'll have to read Andersen now, I only read 
Grimm when I was little.” “Where can I 
write for some of those tourist pamphlets?” 

All too soon, the final day of the exhibit 
came. Regretfully, we packed in boxes all 
the articles which had been so kindly loaned 
to us, and returned them to their respective 
owners with our acknowledgement. It seemed 
to us as though we had lost forever the magic 
atmosphere of the great Danish storyteller 
But we were wrong. As librarians, we know 
he will never depart from us. In a twinkling, 
we can pull a book from the shelf and with a 
flick of the wrist we can find him and we can 
help others to find him again in the eternal 
land of make-believe and childhood 








American heritage, schools, and jobs and_ the 
jackets of pertinent books were displayed below 
Each door, painted in a suitable color 
varied in style according to the type of building it 
represented 


each loot 
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What Price Book Reports? 


By Brother John of the Cross, C.S.C. 


N VIEW OF THE CURRENT and ever-increas- 

ing emphasis on audio-visual and other 
teaching aids, it is quite conceivable that in 
the not-too-distant future some enterprising 
young mechanic will perfect a “Grin and 
Groan” meter, by which teachers can scien- 
tifically gauge the effectiveness of their quips 
and the popularity of their assignments. Ex- 
cepting alone the sudden announcement of 
an unannounced test, the Groan needle 
would no doubt reach its highest register at 
the assignment of book reports! 

Even though we at present lack such a 
meter, the English teacher is suspiciously 
aware of the fact that book reports are not 
entirely popular with his students. And an 
English teacher with two or three packs of 
book reports to correct over a weekend is 
also willing to agree that book reports are not 
popular with teachers, either. And yet they 
are necessary. Or are they? 

The purpose of the book report, from the 
teacher's point of view, is to determine 
whether or not the student has met the re- 
quired reading assignment, and to provide 
the basis for an appropriate grade thereon. 
A distinction must be made between the pur- 
pose of reading, and the purpose of the book 
report. Reading we may require in order to 
instill or increase in a student some intellec- 
tual or moral virtue, but the book report is 
fundamentally a motivation for, and/or a 
testing of, sustained contact with a book that 
is considered to be of some real value to the 
student. 

If a written report lengthy enough to con- 
vince the teacher that the reading has been 
done is required, it is generally too long to 
be conscientiously corrected. If it is short 
enough to be conscientiously corrected, it is 
generally too short to convince the teacher 
the reading has been done. Oral reports have 
disadvantages too well known to English 
teachers to be mentioned here. 


A Solution 


One solution to these very real difficulties 
is the use of commercially prepared book 
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tests. There are companies which specialize 
in making book tests for English teachers 
and these firms advertise regularly in educa- 
tional journals. Their holdings are exten 
sive, and a good selection of titles is found 
in their catalogs. 


The Librarian’s Part 


It may be somewhat radical to recommend 
that these tests be in the care of the school 
librarian, unless, of course, the school can 
afford a complete set for each English 
teacher! Even more radical, perhaps, is the 
suggestion that the tests be administered in 
the school library, by the librarian! Yet, or 
thedox principles of librarianship can be 
found to defend these recommendations. 

First, the library is the logical center for 
all ‘book business” in the school. Secondly, 
every librarian knows that thousands of dol- 
lars, and thousands of hours of almost con- 
secrated labor have gone into making his li 
brary what it is at present. He is, therefore, 
uneasy when his stock of materials remains 
idle and unused. He must use every tech- 
nique possible to get his books in circulation, 
and thus realize some return on the heavy 
expenditure of time and money they repre 
sent. 

If the library's holdings are not used to 
the point of maximum utility it might not be 
too far-fetched to imagine the cause of this 
situation. Teachers find it “too much work 
to check on their students’ reading. If the 
librarian can climinate this snag, teachers 
would be more willing to require more ex 
tensive use of the library. Anything that 
stimulates reading is within the librarian’s 
province. 


Working Procedure 


A complete set of book tests was pur- 
chased by our library at the beginning of the 
current school year. All books in our library 
for which tests are available were treated 
with a strip of mystik-tape across the bottom 
of the spine, on which were written the num- 
bers 1,2,3, or 4—indicating grade suitability 
The test number was written inside the book, 
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near the date-due slip. Thus, no teacher need 
ever make out a booklist; this has been done 
once and for all by the librarian. The books 
themselves are the ‘‘booklist.”’ 

When the freshman English teacher as- 
signs outside reading he simply tells his stu- 
dents to go to the library for a book having 
number one on the label at the bottom of the 
spine. When the student has finished reading 
the book he returns it and picks up a “‘test 
slip’’—on which space is provided for his 
name, teacher, period, date, and test number 
and ten other blanks for the answers. About 
the middle of the period, when the librarian 
is free from the more pressing duties of col- 
lecting attendance slips, and directing stu- 
dents to the reference tools needed for the 
full period, students may present the test 
blanks to the librarian. The librarian pre- 
sents the proper tests from the locked vertical 
file, and the project is painlessly over in about 
three minutes. At the end of the school day 
it takes about as long to correct twenty tests 
as to check out twenty books. The librarian 
then returns the corrected tests to the teach 
ers’ mailboxes in the school office 


Advantages of Tests 


Outside reading is checked easily and 
graded objectively. 

Everyone will have to come to the school 
library, at least occasionally 

A wider selection of books is open to the 
student (within the resources of the library) 
than is possible with teacher-made lists. 
Teachers d\ not make up long lists because 
they are not acquainted with many books 
(They have spent their time correcting 
bushels of book reports, you see.) 

The librarian’s value to the teachers will 
be increased, for here is concrete service that 
every teacher will immediately recognize and 
appreciate. 

Book reports cannot be kept and passed on 
from student to student, from year to year 

A student does not have to re-learn how to 
write a book report whenever he changes 
teachers, or whenever the teacher changes his 
standard form. 

There is a certain informality about the 
system that students like. 

The file of answer slips can serve as a 
permanent reading record for each student, 
if such a record is desired 

The tests are very easy—in the student's 
opinion—if the book has been read. Stu- 
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dents appreciate an easy, pleasant way to ob- 
tain a high grade. 


Disadvantages 


Some teachers have mentioned the lack of 
practice in composition as a defect of the 
system. This lack must be made up in some 
other way in the English course. 

The librarian has extra work. This we 
admit, but we do rot admit that the extra 
work reaches a burdensome proportion, All 
of this can be very efficiently handled as part 
of the librarian’s regular “floor work.” At 
present, the system is being used in a school 
with an enro!lment of 1.150 students and 
one full-time librarian, with the assistance of 
student librarians at the main desk checking 
out books. This leaves the librarian free to 
be of utmost service to his clientele: to stu- 
dents and teachers. Service is the librarian’s 
wa'chword 





EDUCATION WEEK DISPLAY 
State Teachers College 


App UACIIAN 


This AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK display, using 
a white background, was planned by a library sci- 
ence student at Appalachian State Teachers College 
in Boone, North Carolina. The figures, guns 
bullets, and lettering for the WE'RE READY, YOU 
AIM AND FIRI black con 
struction paper words, “history,” “‘art,”’ 
psychology “travel,” “geography, 
economics,” “home economics,” and 
music’ were written on the bullets with white 
ink. The bull's eye was made of a discarded Lucky 
Strike cigarette advertisement, covered with black 
and white cardboard. The word EDUCATION, which 
appeared on the bull's eye, and the heading 
AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK, which was posted 
beneath the were lettered in black India 
ink. The books displayed were chosen to represent 
the fields of knowledge that were listed in the dis 
play 


slogan made of 
and the 


science See 


were 


biology 


target 
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TALKING SHOP.... 


By MDL 


| Fe MONTH we signed off on the contented 
HAPPY BOOK WEEK note induced by Virginia 
Sorenson's Curious Missie, who wanted to know 
the answers to so many questions that only a book- 
mobile could help her out. Of course it was catch- 
ing, and soon pretty nearly the whole country 
whether folks realized it or not, was finding more 
and more answers in books 

Time magazine for August 1 1953 reminds us 
that the same thing is happening, though on a 
bigger scale and in real life, in Kentucky 


4 


President Harry Schacter of the Kaufman-Straus 
department store in Louisville was 
server at the annual meeting of the 
Kentucky Libraries. But the facts he heard from 
the Friends disturbed him. In library service, he 
learned, no state except North Dakota ranks lower 
than Kentucky: 80 per cent of its rural population 
gets no such service at all. By the time the meet- 
ing was over, Harry Schacter had an idea 

By last week Schacter's idea had mushroomed 
into the most high-pressured culture drive Ken 
tucky had ever seen Chairmaned by Mrs 
Barry Bingham, the energetic wife of the editor 
of the Louisville Courier-Journal, the campaign 
was out to put Parnassus on wheels, get 110 book 
mobiles circulating through the state. This week, 
in Nelson County, the first one was about to gi 
into operation. 

To drum up donations, Mrs. Bingham's work 
ers have toured 64 of the state's 120 counties, 
making speeches, visiting local notables, persua 
ding newspapers to give the campaign special pub 
licity. They have persuaded 36 organizations from 
the C1.O. and the United Daughters of the Con 
federacy to the Home-Owned Grocers’ Association 
to back them. Already they have received promise 
of bookmobiles from every sort of group from a 
truck dvivers’ local to the Honorable Order of 
Kentucky Colonels According to the project's 
heads, a donor can offer a whole bookmobile 
($3,000) or just some of its parts—a flywheel for 
$9, a gas tank for $17.50, or even a connecting rod 
for 12¢. So far, a total of 20 bookmobiles has 
been promised 

This fall some communities in the state will 
have their own March of Books, with citizens going 
from door to door to ask for contributions. Ken 
tucky theaters will put on special matinees, charge 
two books as the price of admission. Four Ken 
tucky colleges ave talking of special six-week 
courses for new driver-librarians. By next spring, 
Mrs. Bingham expects that Kentucky will at law 
have as good a library service as any state in the 
Union. After all, says she, “good books, next to 
good parents, are singly the most powertul educa 
tive force in the world.” 


only an ob 


Friends of 


The spritely, booklish feeling in the air this 
month is neatly captured in the brochure about the 
New York Times book fairs. Titled “i love your 
wonderful books!” the cover and introduction are 
in youngster-like printing which says: 
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i went to the New York Times Book Fair in my 
school. 7 enjoyed all your books This was the first 
time in all my life that i saw so many books wit! 
all those pretty A book is like a 
carpet because a book when you read it makes you 
feel in it. 1 copied down the names of so man) 
hooks i want to buy for myself and my brothes 


P.S. Poor Captain Hook the crackadile tasted the 
rest of bim. 


covers. MALI 


hook 


Fun 


Pictures. in the brochure, taken at Time 
fairs, prove conclusively that “Reading Is 

Tony and John also thought reading would be 
fun—but they couldn't be sure though 
Tony was eleven and John was nine years old, they 
didn't know how to read! They lived in the wil 
derness of Canada, and their trapper father left 
them to take care of themselves, for six or eight 
wecks at the beginning of winter, while he went off 
to set his trap lines 

Helen Acker unfolds the exciting story in The 
School Train. Ace Stone, the fisherman, told Tony 
and John about the school train which was a sp« 
cial car, fixed up like a school room, on a train 
This car would be dropped off and left for a few 
weeks at a lumber camp, then taken along to an 
other spot. Tony and John decided to go the twenty 
miles through the forest to the train and 
learn to read before their father came home. Being 
chased by wolves and spending a night with a bear 
on the way are some of the adventures which will 
delight young readers 


he cause 


school 


Tony and John could take care of themselves in 
all sorts of emergencies along the trail, but learn 
ing to read was something clse again 


Mr. Chalmers began simply, because m 
children had never been in school 
learn both letters and figures. This 
was both tiresome and difficult. As 
the letters, he wanted to run off 
again 

The rest of the morning sped by. At the end 
there was a story by Hans Christian Andersen. It 
began: In China, all the people are Chinese. Even 
the emperor is a Chinaman. The story continued 
in such an interesting way that Tony decided that 
even though letters were tiresome to learn, he must 
be able to read as quickly as po thle. Would all 
the books have stories as good as thi ; 

It was only the first day in sch 
could see how important reading was and 
many interesting things could be discovered if 


could only read 


Surrounded as we are by the bright and beckon 
ing books of this season, with all the old-friend 
favorites right at hand, it ts a little hard to imagine 
coming into such bounty for the first time. The 
amazement might go, perhaps, as the scene becomes 
more familiar—-but there is a thrill about books 
new and old—that can never be lost, be it the first 
glimpse or the five-hundredth 
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THE CROW’S NEST 


Mildred Bruder Buchanan, Editor 


I A RECENT of Public Relations News, a 
publication directed largely to the attention of 
administrative ofhcers in industry, 
Denny Griswold, the editor, remarked about the 
slowness of industry to recognize and take ad 
vantage of the public library as a public relations 
medium. It is true that industry has largely over 
looked the public library but part of the fault lies 
with librarians for not seeking the help and co- 
operation of industry. Many librarians do not know 
how to go about interesting business and industry; 
many more do not have the staff or the time to 
make outside contacts with industry, and others are 
apprehensive of being by industry, probably 
because of some unsatisfactory experience 


ISSUE 


business and 


used 


On the other hand, industry has failed to recog 
nize the great public relations potentialities involved 
in working with public libraries. It has also been 
slow to realize that the public library has to work 


Librarians are invited to send articles, copies of publicity 
material, descriptions and photographs of exhibits, book 
lists, annual reports, and other printed material to the 
editor of The Crow's Nest,’ Mildred Bruder Buchanan, 


8149 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 19, I linois 


within certain limits and with certain kinds of ma 
terials. If these needs are recognized and met, both 
libraries and industry will benefit mutually, 

[here are many ways that libraries and industry 
can work together. Some of these will be discussed 
later but at this point we should like to tell you 
about a recent project that was worked out by the 
Chicago Public Library and Dave Chapman, a firm 
of industrial designers, with great success. Some 
years ago, Mr. Chapman had an exhibit in the Art 
Department of the Chicago Public Library. The de 
partment follows a policy of exhibiting work by a 
different Chicago artist each month. The exhibits 
are planned carefully so that each year various kinds 
of creative work are presented. One year's exhibit 
calendar will not only include the work of painters 
and sculptors but ceramists, weavers, typographers 
commercial artists, and industrial designers, as well 
The exhibit space is small but the exhibits are so 
effectively planned that they give a comprehensive 
idea of the work of each exhibitor. At the close of 
his exhibit Mr. Chapman expressed his pleasure 
with the manner in which it had been handled and 
the attendant publicity and said, “If there is any 
thing I can ever do for you, just ask.” 


ms of Fifty Year Ago (above) and Today (below) Exhibited in the 
Chreago Public Library 
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hires 


Last June, Mr. Chapman's public relations 
tor was visiting with the public relations director 
of the Chicago Public Library. Before becoming 
associated with the firm of industrial designers he 
had worked as a feature 
metropolitan dailies and had often worked out spe 
cial stories with the library. During the conversa 
tion he mentioned that Mr. Chapman, who has de 
signed everything from baby pins to battleships, had 
turned his attention to school furniture and that his 
thinking and designing might easily change our 
entire concept of a school room. It was too good 
an Opportunity to miss and before long plans were 
being made for an exhibit in the Chicago Public 
Library that would show what was happening to 
school decor 

It was suggested by the library that two school- 
rooms be set up a modern schoolroom and a 
schoolroom of fifty years ago. Mr, Chapman appre 
ciated fully the limits within which the library had 
to work. He wanted the exhibit to be completely 
non-commercial; he offered the services of his de- 
signer assistants in setting up the materials; he 
assumed responsibility for the cost of special mate- 
rials and he agreed that the general publicity should 
be handled by the library 

September was chosen as the ideal time for such 
an exhibit. The back-to-school interest would be at 
its peak at this time and furthermore the Mayor had 
declared September 11 through 18 to be “Adult 
Education Week.” Consequently, the library 
planned to set the schoolroom exhibit up around the 
display boards in a large first floor corridor and to 
use the adjacent display cases for books and mate 
rials on adult education, 


writer for one of the large 


By August, everyone knew just what was needed 
to furnish the schoolrooms and build the display 
area. The display boards are so arranged that they 
form four hollow squares. By removing one board 
and slanting two boards together one large open 
room and one smaller room resulted. It was planned 
to cover the boards, from top to floor, with a dis 
play paper that would give the appearance of 
painted walls. All of the paper was to be cut and 
measured in the industrial offices. This would 
speed up the arrangement of the display 

The matter of the furniture for the schoolroom 
of 1953 presented no difficulty. The manufacturers 
of the furniture, Brunswick-Balke-Collender, were 
more than willing to make it available. Perkins 
and Will, architects, were happy to loan pictures of 
modern school buildings. It took a little scouting 
to find the furniture for the schoolroom of 1904 but 
not too long. The Board of Education dug up some 
old school desks in one of their warehouses; the 
library found an old table and a dunce’s stool in 
the basement and also provided old children's books 
and a plant that became known as the “‘aspidistra.’ 
I'wo old prints were found to hang upon the "walls" 
of the old schoolroom. Incidentally, when the time 
came to hang these there was considerable humorous 
discussion about whether they should be hung in 
the center of the wall or placed asymmetrically. The 
purists held that no picture was ever hung asym 
metrically in 1903. The most difficult article to 
find was a heating stove but the Chapman public 
relations director finally came up with one and even 
though it was a base burner instead of a pot-bellied 
stove it proved to be one of the hits of the exhibit 
It came complete with isinglass windows and a pan 
filled with ashes 

It was finally decided that the exhibit would look 


static unless there were some “pupils” in the school 
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room. Carson Pirie Scott and Company, one of 
Chicago's largest department stores, offered to loan 
four models and to dress the two for the modern 
schoolroom. ‘The next problem was to find clothe 

for the children in the 1904 room. After making 
a few inquiries of collectors it was decided to call 
the Chicago Historical Society. While it is not the 
policy of the society to lend materials they were so 
interested in the project that they decided to loan 
some garments from a storage collection and invited 
the library to pick out what they wanted. A red 
and white checked, China silk dress was chosen for 
the girl and a dark blue velvet suit for the boy. The 
girl's dress was a size 12 and the boy’s suit a size 6 
Models of that size were obligingly provided by 
Carson Pirie Scott and Company. When it came to 
dressing the models it was apparent that children 
of 1903 and children of 1953 did not have the same 
proportions. Those of 1953 had bigger legs and 
arms, to say nothing of waist measurements. But 
by a little judicious pinning and the removal of a 
few threads the children were finally dressed. They 
were surprisingly life-like and many a library patron 
did a “double take.”’ 

The exhibit materials were assembled two days 
in advance of the actual setting up. The day before 
the exhibit was scheduled to open three men from 
the Chapman offices assembled all materials and put 
them in place. A center panel held the two exhibit 
areas together with the title, “New Design for Edu 
cation,’ which was suggested by the Chapman pub 
lic relations director. It also carried a picture of 
Dave Chapman and briefly outlined his theories 
about furniture for schoolrooms. The copy was 
short, effective and highly quotable. At the end of 
the schoolroom walls a credit card was attached in 
dicating by whose courtesy the materials had been 
loaned. 

Releases about the exhibit were sent by the li 
brary to all the educational magazines, metropolitan 
and community newspapers, and radio and television 
stations. The response on the part of the news 
papers and the public was immediate and positive 
Picture and story coverage was more than satisfac 
tory. Individuals and groups came to see the ex 
hibit all month long. These included board mem 
bers from local and suburban schools, P.T.A. mem 
bers, designers, and manufacturers. Not only was 
the exhibit of timely interest but it was the first 
time the new schoolroom furniture had had a public 
showing. Not only was the new schoolroom of 
interest but the old schoolroom was of interest, too 
Grandparents reminisced nostalgically about when 
they were children and their grandchildren regarded 
the old stove and the old schoolbooks with wide 
eyed wonder. This exhibit not only brought peopl 
into the library but encouraged them to make use of 
the library's materials. The adult education mate 
rials that were provided by various city agencies 
during Adult Education Week were exhausted and 
the books that were on display in the cases were in 
constant demand. From all viewpoints this tie-in 
with business and industry was a great success 
Everyone benefited and everyone shared in the 
work and the success of the project. Because things 
were well planned in advance there was no burden 
of work on anyone. By cooperating with business 
and industry the Chicago Public Library was abl 
to have an exhibit that excited interest and goox 
will an exhibit it could never have executed 
or afforded on its own 
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_ IS OUR ANNUAL INVITATION for librarians 
to send us a description of their most success 
ful publicity this year for use in the “Publicity 
That Worked” section of the BULLETIN’s special 
public relations number, Material should reach us 
by January 5 and, if possible, be limited to about 
500 words. Whenever possible, we'd like to hear 
the results of the publicity, as well as how it was 
done, and we are interested in any type of publicity 

whatever it was that has brought your library the 
best or the most attention during the year. 

ee te 

Two grants totaling $44,500 have been given by 
the Fund for the Republic to advance Columbia 
University’s bicentennial theme, ‘Man's Right to 
Knowledge and the Free Use Thereof.” The Fund 
for the Republic, an independent body created by 
the Ford Foundation, is endowed with $15,000,000. 
Its aims are to strengthen the rights guaranteed by 
the Constitution and to ‘‘support activities directed 
toward the elimination of restrictions on freedom of 
thought, inquiry, and expression in the United 
States and the development of policies and pro- 
cedures best adapted to protect these rights in the 
face of persistent international tension.” 


ee OL 


Six unrehearsed panel discussions have been 
recorded, featuring American educator William H. 
Kilpatrick discussing with other noted educators 
themes of current interest. The titles of the records 
are: “The World Situation,” “Civilization and the 
Good Life” (parts one and two), ‘Personal Char- 
acteristics Necessary to Civilization and the Good 
Life,” “The Educative Process,’ and “William H. 
Kilpatrick Discusses Civilization and the Good Life 
with a Group of Six Teen-Agers."’ Information on 
the records may be obtained from the William H. 
Kilpatrick Educational Fund, 106 Morningside 
Drive, New York 27. 


he he le 


Librarians and others concerned with literature 
will be interested in the two-part study of Nobel 
Prize winner William Faulkner which appeared in 
the September 28 and October 5 issues of Life 
magazine. Entitled “The Private World of Wil- 
liam Faulkner,” it was written by Robert Coughlan. 
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Libraries owning copies of Earle Walbridge’s 
Literary Characters Drawn from Life (Wilson, 
1936, o.p.) will be interested to hear that Mr. 
Walbridge has published a Supplement, 1936-1953, 
listing and describing 175 key-novels or romans 4 
clef which contain characters based on actual 
people. The only work in its field in English, the 
original book was described by the late Carl Van 
Doren as “‘indispensable for students of fiction and 
enjoyable for readers in general.” The supplement 
may be ordered at $1 postpaid. Address Box 397, 
Grand Central Station, New York 17. 

ve Le te 

“Great Books of the Eastern World,” a fall and 
winter discussion group, was inaugurated by the 
Cleveland Public Library as an answer to Harvard 
professor Irving Babbitt, who wrote in 1936: “The 
special danger of the present time would seem to 
be an increasing material contact between national 
and racial groups that remain spiritually alien.’ 
The group, meeting twice monthly through Feb 
ruary, will discuss Arabian, Persian, Indian, and 
Chinese classics, including the work of Arabian 
historian Ibn Khaldun, the Rabaiyat of Omar 
Khayyam, the Upanishads, the Bhagavad-Gita, the 
sayings of Buddha, and the writings of Gandhi, 
Confucius, and Laotse. 

ve Le te 

For the first time in its thirteen-year history, 
CBS Radio's “Invitation to Learning’ will go to 
Europe and Africa to record discussions by its 
writers and scholars of books descriptive of ‘Roots 
of Civilization Dr. Lyman Bryson, chairman, 
will record several discussions abroad for broadcast 
during the late weeks of the thirteen-week series, 
which began on Sunday October 4th. 

Planned for inclusion in the programs originating 
in Africa and Europe are the Bible, the Pentateuch, 
the Essays of Montaigne, the Essays of Francis 
Bacon, the Koran, the Rig-Veda, and the Unesco 
charter. 

ve Le 


As if to illustrate Alice’s comment, ‘I must be 
shutting up like a telescope,” Arthur Brentano, the 
former Brentano's of Fifth Avenue associate now 
specializing in European importations, has _pro- 
duced tiny miniatures (2%" x 3%") of Alice in 
Wonderland and Through the Looking Glass 
Published in France (in English), they are un 
abridged and hand bound in French Levant leather 

ve te 

Tape and Film Recording, a new bimonthly mag 
azine devoted to all aspects of magnetic recording 
has been announced by its publishers, Mooney- 
Rowan Publications of Severna Park, Maryland 

The first issue of “The Magazine of Sound 
Ideas’ is the November-December. Principal dis 
tribution will be through photo and radio dealers 
and by direct subscription at $2 a year 
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A unique experiment in collaboration between 
the probation department of the Kings County 
Court and the Brooklyn Public Library has been 
inaugurated with the establishment of regular 
library service in the waiting room of the special 
services department of the court. Borrowing privil 
eges are being extended to all probationers on 
Monday, Tuesday, and Thursday evenings in a 
six-month toal program 

A carefully selected collection of circulating 
books emphasizes entertaining new titles as well as 
vocational reading, personality adjustment and 
health books, and Americana. Librarians working 
on a volunteer basis will keep the collection suited 
to demand and will provide readers’ advisory and 
reference service. They will also keep reports on 
the effects of the reading on individual probationers 
and will consult regularly with probation officers 
case workers, and law officials 


ee ee 


Librarians, researchers, and students throughout 
the country, as well as those in metropolitan Chi 
cago, will be interested in the publication of the 

Acquisitions Policy” of Chicago's John Crerat 
Library of science, technology, and medicine. The 
purpose of this document is to acquaint users with 
the scope of the library's collection—it has, for in 
stance, a fine collection on railroad history and on 
its shelves is most of the important literature on 
petroleum chemistry and engineering. The 46-page 
description of developments, acquisitions policy 
statement, work table to acquisitions, and relative 
index, 1s designed to be of value to the staffs of 
other research libraries, as well as to serve as a 
guide for Crerar Library personnel themselves 


ee ee 


In response to a widespread demand, microfilm 
sets of Voice of America broadcast scripts, begin 
ning with January 19534, are being prepared by the 
Library of Congress. To be issued quarterly, the 
scripts will be appended by copies of evaluation 
reports and special studies relating to the various 
broadcasts. They will be reproduced at the rate of 
approximately 40 pages per foot (five reels per 
year) of microfilm and an estimated annual sub 
scription price of $50. Since the microfilming ts 
being undertaken on a cooperative expense basis, 
an increase in subscriptions would reduce the unit 
Inquiries should be addressed to the Library 
Washington 


cost 
of Congress Photoduplication Service, 
5 D« 

ee ele 


Full-color Kodachrome slides of paintings in the 
world’s most famous art galleries, including the 
Musee de L'Impressionisme and the Musee Na 
tionale d'Art Modern of Paris, are now available 
for exhibition. The paintings, photographed in 
Paris directly from the original masterpieces, were 
selected to encompass the history of modern art 

Represented in the collection are Braque 
Cezanne, Chagall, Degas, Dufy, Gauguin, Lautre« 
Leger, Manet, Matisse, Miro, Monet, Picasso, 
Renoir, Rouault, Seurat, Sisley and Van Gogh, as 
well as slides of paintings by the younger French 
Painters How to Understand Modern Art,” a 
companion commentary, has been prepared tor 
optional use 

Full information on the 2 x which are 
mounted in glass and labeled with the names of 
artist and painting, may be obtained from Voir, 22 
East Elm St., Chicago 11, Hlinois 


ag slide s 
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A bequest for a two-and-a-half million dollar 
branch of the New York Public Library has been 
granted from the estate of Ezekiel J. Donnell, New 
York cotton merchant, whose stated purpose was 

to erect a fire proof building suitable and proper 
for the purposes of a library . in which young 
people can spend their evenings profitably away 
from demoralizing influences.” The building, on 
which construction is to begin this fall, will be 
called the Donnell Free Circulating Library and 
Reading Room and will be located on the south side 
of West 53rd Street between Fifth Avenue and the 
Avenue of the Americas, opposite the Museum of 
modern Art. The site is the gift of John D. Rocke 
feller, Jr. The branch will include a large cit 
culating collection of books, a reference library, and 
special collections of foreign languages, and young 
people's and children’s books. 


eee Le 


Acquisition of what is generally regarded as the 
world’s most complete library on the polar regions 
assembled during thirty years by the famous ex 
plorer, Vilhjalmur Stefansson, has been announced 
by Dartmouth College. Purchase of the Stefansson 
Collection, which has been on deposit in Dart 
mouth’s Baker Library since December 1951, was 
made possible through the generosity of Albert 
Bradley of Greenwich, Connecticut, executive vice 
president of General Motors Corporation. Dr 
Stefansson is Arctic consultant for the Dartmouth 
College Museum. The acquisition of his collection 
gives to the college a vital research tool to be used 
in connection with its new Northern Studies Pro 
gram. The Stefansson Collection contains 25,000 
volumes, 20,000 pamphlets, and many valuable 
manuscripts dealing with the Arctic, the Antarctic 
and the permafrost areas of the world, both geo 
graphically and culturally. It also includes infor 
mation on the science, music, history, linguistics 
and folklore of these regions. It has been esti 
mated that one out of five published items in the 
collection is not to be found in the Library of 
Congress, and that 40 per cent of the collection’s 
Russian material on the arctic zone is equally rare 
The collection has been used extensively by the 
United States military services in the compilation 
of arctic manuals and guide books 
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SCHOOL AND CHILDREN’S 
LIBRARIES “AUC BROOKS aaron 


BK* H TIME A YOUNGSTER leans across my desk 
and says earnestly, “Mrs. McGuire, I think I'll 
be a librarian when I grow up,” I experience a 
momentary thrill. But it quickly vanishes because 
I must admit that I am old enough now to recall 
similar statements from other generations which 
came to naught when college days were over 

I wonder what happens to young people during 
that interim between their stimulating contact with 
the school library and adulthood so that they become 
sidetracked? A few do go on to library school but 
their interests very frequently become channelled 
towards college or special library work. This is un 
fortunate when the children’s field needs so much 
their youthful viewpoint and enthusiasm! That ad- 
ministrators are feeling acutely the lack of good re- 
cruits for library service to young people is evi- 
denced by statements in this letter from Margaret 
Ross, Supervisor of School Libraries in Wilming 
ton, Delaware 

I do not think that school library work is well 
interpreted or emphasized enough in library schools 
I know that there is a shortage of all types of 
librarians but here I am with four openings not 
filled now, and I began last October to write to 
library schools I am quite disturbed about 
passive recruitment methods and would like to see 
a stronger approach. Of course, every member of 
AASL should be a recruiter, but the prestige of the 
division would, it seems to me, be most effective 
Certainly educators need to be waked up about 
school libraries. They are putting them in and 
then loading the librarians down with trivia 

I imagine that variations on this theme can be 
found throughout the country, both in school and 
children’s libraries. All of which leads me to pose 
two questions: How can we communicate to good 
people the attractive qualities and the challenge of 
library service to young people? And further, what 
are some specific recruitment methods that people 
already in the field, both practicing librarians and 
in library schools, have found to be signally effec- 
tive? We need to communicate better ourselves so 
that good things can be shared 

From the Alabama Librarian comes this brief 
statement which points to our failure and suggests 
ammunition 


Are You Helping to Recruit ? 


What are we doing in Alabama toward recruiting 
more promising young people to enter the library 
profession? Here is a statement from Mrs. Emily 
Miller Danton, Director of the Birmingham Pub- 
lic Library, which you might use on the next 
prospect who inquires about librarianship 


IF YOU 
like people and 
like books and 


School and Children’s Librarians are 
ideas and items for this page to Mrs 
Elementary School, Austin, Texas 


invited to send 


McGuire at Casis 
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enjoy bringing the two together, and are 
endowed with mental curiosity and good 
health and 
preter a quiet life to the sharp competition 
of business, and put happiness and content 
ment above profit, but wish to earn 
living with dignity, then 


ENTER THE LIBRARY PROFESSION! 


your 


During the Los Angeles Conference, the AASI 
decided to create a recruitment committee to study 
the problems and explore methods of strengthening 
our recruiting techniques. Mrs. DeAngelo, AASL's 
executive indicates that the shortage of 
school librarians has become so apparent that social 


secretary 


Her evidence 
was an article in Social Education tor March 1953 
entitled, “Wanted More Librarians.” While we 
are happy to have the educational field as a whol 
help us with our recruiting, we cannot expect to 
sit back and “let George do it all.’ As soon as 
this new committee is completely functioning, they 
will welcome, I know, any help that you may have 
to offer. So please send us your ideas on this sub 
ject and suggestions for more effectively directing 
young people to our field of librarianship 


studies teachers are showing concern 


An Author's Roundup 


A gala occasion in Austin each fall is the roundup 
of Texas authors, sponsored by Theta Sigma Phi 
the literary All writers who have pub 
lished during the past year are invited to participate 


sorority 


This year I was impressed by the fine children’s 
authors who are active right here in my own back 
(or front) yard. Carol Hoff hurried to Austin late 
Friday after a busy week in her school library, 
Loula Grace Erdman came from West Texas, where 

The Wind Blows Free.’ Janette Sebring Lowery 
and Leigh Peck were there, and Marian Cumming 
even came early enough to tell stories at the public 
library. Siddie Joe Johnson couldn't come and we 
all missed her! 

When I left Chicago five years ago, I had a feel 
ing of regret that I would no longer have the 
pleasurable experience of meeting the many chil 
dren's authors who lived within or passed through 
that metropolitan center. I still recall the excite 
ment of the New York book fairs and am wishing 
right now that I could attend the one that the 
Chicago Tribune is brewing for Book Week 

But it is good to know that authors do “‘live 
around” and are closer to us than we think. Leigh 
Peck is right on the University of Texas campus and 
will add a bright note to Book Week for Casis 
children by telling of her experiences collecting ma 
terial about Pecos Bill and for her other books. No 
we don't live in the sticks anymore! We can find 
plenty of fuel with which to kindle a love of read 
ing in our children without going too far afield 
So look about you! 
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EXTENSION LIBRARIANS 


Edited by GRETCHEN KNIEF SCHENK 


*R THE THIRD SUCCESSIVE YEAR the County and 

Regional Libraries Division of the Missouri 
Library Association has compiled a detailed report 
on expenditures of the thirty libraries involved. 
Price of the reports is $1. The 1952 report may be 
obtained from Willard K. Dennis, Librarian, South- 
west Regional Library, Bolivar. 

Missouri librarians would not have undertaken 
this task had they not felt the need for the informa- 
tion and then found it useful after it was compiled. 
All expenditures were uniformly listed as follows 


OPERATION EXPENSE 
Salaries 
Library materials 
New books 
Rebinding and repair 
Magazines & newspapers 
Films 
Records 
Total 
Supplies 
Postage and freight 
Building maintenance 
Janitor salary 
Janitor supplies 
Total 
Utilities (heat, water, lights, phone) 
Rent 
Bookmobile operational expense (gas, garage, 
repairs, tires, etc.) 
Building repair and minor alterations 
Travel (memberships, conferences, mileage, etc.) 
Insurance 
Bookmobile 
Building & contents 
Floater on books 
Other 
Total 
Publicity 
Contingency fund 
Miscellaneous (anything not listed) 
TOTAL OPERATIONS 


CAPITAL EXPENSE: 
Building 
Purchase 
Remodeling 
Construction 
Sites 
Additions 
Total 
Equipment 
Furniture 
Office equipment 
Audio-visual equipment 
Bookmobiles 
Total 
TOTAL CAPITAL EXPENSE 
TOTAL ALL EXPENDITURES 
Extension librarians are invited to send material on 


rural, state, county, and regional library work to Mrs. 
Schenk at Summerdale, Alabama. 
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The figures given are most valuable to Mis- 
sourians, of course. These librarians are fully fa 
miliar with the various conditions under which the 
libraries operate. The profession as a whole, 
though, can also benefit by a close study of the 
compilation and thereby come a small step closer 
to the answer as to what large unit service costs 
As the recent Missouri Planning Committee report 
points out, most of the libraries are still too small 
from the population standpoint, and a number too 
poor to be able to furnish full scale service at 
present. However, any librarian faced with the 
necessity of making out a first budget for a new 
library system might well feel reassured if 2 per 
cent of the total budget were set aside for supplies, 
2-214 per cent for utilities, 21% per cent for insur- 
ance, 214-3 per cent for bookmobile operations, 
1-114 per cent for travel (small counties used less 
than 1 per cent )—at least in Missouri. Great varia- 
tions were found in such items as building mainte- 
nance, rent, building repairs, publicity, building 
and equipment as they depend on local needs. 

Total expenditures of these thirty libraries ranged 
from $10,180 to $321,293 (St. Louis County) 
Slightly over half the counties spent between 45 
and 55 per cent for salaries. One 60.87 per cent 
The rest less (22-43 per cent). Expenditures for 
books and library materials proved again that this 
item is the usual cushion which must bear the brunt 
of other expenditures. Of the thirty libraries, four 
teen spent between 20 and 30 per cent for library 
materials, eight between 30 and 40 per cent. One 
small library could spend but 10 per cent of its 
total funds for books as it had to pay out $2,500 or 
18.75 per cent of its total budget for the contin- 
gency fund. Another apparently new library spent 
36 per cent for salaries but 46 per cent for books. 

Such a study becomes more valuable through com- 
parisons over several years, so it is hoped that Mis- 
souri librarians will carry this project on for at 
least another two years. Also, the profession would 
be well served if more county and regional library 
groups operating under uniform laws would com- 
pile comparable statistics. 


Costs in the Country's Largest 


San Bernardino County, California, celebrating 
40 years of service, holds the record for being the 
largest county in the United States (over 20,000 
square miles), its library serving over 170,000 pet 
sons. How do costs compare there with those in 
Missouri? In the year 1952-1953, out of total 
expenditures of $190,745, the library spent 62 per 
cent for salaries, 24 per cent for books, 1.5 per 
cent for capital outlay, and 12.4 per cent for gen 
eral operations. During this period the library 
circulated 515,111 items of which 285,919 were 
used by adults and 229,192 by children. In other 
words, today’s 57 field agencies spread over this 
large territory have not increased salary or general 
operation costs excessively, though the service is 
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vastly more varied than in 1914 when the average 
number of books at each field agency was 99 com- 
pared to 1628 in 1953. Thus area is not the deter 
mining factor in large unit library service costs, it 
seems 


The Idea in Action 


To the growing literature on library extension 
now becoming available to those interested in im 
proving service, the recent report on the Door 
Kewaunee Regional Library Demonstration, 1950- 
1952, published by the Wisconsin Library Com- 
mission, may well be added as one of the most 
thorough and comprehensive. 

It should be stated at the outset that a few 
hundred voters in Kewaunee County were able to 
defeat, temporarily at least, the final permanent or- 
ganization for the regional library service in No- 
vember, 1952. This fact in no way detracts from 
the validity of the 87-page report or the soundness 
of the evaluations however. The careful records 
that were kept will prove useful to every future 
large unit library system, whether on a demonstra- 
tion basis or not. The broad philosophy underlying 
the entire plan from the first publication of the 
Wisconsin-Wide Library Idea by John Chancellor 
to the final evaluations and conclusions should 
encourage, inspire and caution all others planning 
state-wide service. Not the least useful will be 
both the Preface and the Appendix containing 
explanatory information by Baker Brownell, John 
Chancellor, Margie Sornson Malmberg and Anne 
Farrington, the demonstration law, information on 
Wisconsin libraries, objectives of the demonstra- 
tion, contract and tentative budget, policy and regu- 
lations for units (member libraries), publicity re- 
leases and exhibits from the sociological report. 
The Study of Time and Cost (chapter 3) is unique 
in extension literature, since practically nothing has 
been done for larger library units in this field. 

The entire demonstration carried the stamp of 
that beloved and widely-known extension librarian, 
Anne Farrington, whose death occurred August 28. 

From the time she came, May 1948, until early 
in 1953 when ill health forced her to lay down her 
work, Miss Farrington guided and rectified the 
details of the general plan as well as the Specific and 
detailed plans for the Door-Kewaunee experiment. 
She did much of the essential ground-fightingo in 
the inevitable struggle for progress that lay ahead, 
and became not only the ever-present and never 
intrusive counsellor, but also the revered friend of 
the staff at Sturgeon Bay and the citizen sponsors 
and even the patrons of the counties served by the 
Regional Library. If one hand shows more notably 
than others in this notable accomplishment, it 1s 
hers.” (page 7). 

No extension librarian could wish for a higher 
tribute. 


ALA NOTES 


Customs Simplification 


For libraries which do a large amount of buying 
abroad, passage of the Customs Simplification Act 
is welcome news. Under the new regulations, the 
valuation limit for informal entry on incoming 
shipments is increased from $100 to $250, and there 
are several simplifications in procedure. Cited as 
instrumental in passage of the act, which went into 
effect on September 8th, are the Washington office 
of ALA and its director, Julia Bennett, 
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(Continued from page 308) 

of this nature and exhibits of a 
similar nature can be accomplished by many li 
braries, both large and small. If you live in an 
industrial area or in an area that supports small 
businesses and industries, make it your business to 
become acquainted with the people who run it. 
There are all kinds of opening wedges that you can 
use. Call on the personnel manager and ask him if 
he would be interested in having the library supply 
him with information about the library services. 
This information could be posted on company bulle 
tin boards or put into pay checks. This could also 
be done with special booklists on such subjects as 
hobbies, Americanism, home care and maintenance, 
the use of leisure time, and improving job skills. 
But before asking, make sure your informational 
folders and booklists are attractive and professional 
looking. If not, it's a waste of time and you're 
practicing public relations in reverse. 

Invite some of your local businessmen and men 
in industry to participate in library programs; to 
stage a hobby show or a “Sunday painters’ show 
in your library. If a local industry is having an 
open house’ for employees and the residents in 
your community, find out if your library cannot 
participate in some way. Maybe they'll let you 
speak at one of the meetings if you have something 
interesting to say or maybe they'll invite you to one 
of their employee-get-together luncheons. Libraries 
have a lot to offer industry and industry has a lot 
to offer you. The problem is getting together; 
understanding each others needs and desires and 
learning how to meet them. It's a challenging and 
rewarding project. Why not begin to work on it 


now / 
a 8 


Cooperation 


Three Minneapolis Public Library em- 
ployees had roles in the City of Minne- 
apolis’ new film, “Counting the Ballots.” 
Betty Schuster, clerk in the circulation 
department and Miss Public Employee of 
1951-1952, and Nancy Adams, Miss Li- 
brary Clerk of 1952-1953, played voters 
in the film, while Margaret McGuire, 
assistant in the visual aids department, 
took the part of an election judge. 

The ‘dm, divected by General Mills’ 
film director, was produced by the Twin 
City Film Club and the Minneapolis Cine 
Club for the city's use in training election 
judges and clerks. 





Display for 


lag ! The T. B. Scott Free Library in Mes 
rill, Wisconsin, seized upon a sure attention 
getter for its fall sports books with a timely display 
entitled BE READY FOR KICK OFF TIME, Color 
scheme? Naturally, the colors were those of the 
local high school, The football theme was carried 
out with book jackets (fvothall book jackets), two 
large cutout players, and a huge football, the latter 
used as background for the Kick orr Time title) 


IN WISCONSIN 


“Ladies and gentlemen, meet Mr. Book Worm 
(the only animal in existence who makes his living 
books). Consider his diet: love 
mysteries, dog stories, science 
horse history WHAT A LIFE ! 

This was the grecting to the students and parents 
who visited the annual book exhibit at the Wichita 
(Kansas) High School East Library American Edu- 
cation Week open house 

Che books were arranged on tables grouped into 
different units—Best Seilers (with the new Revised 
Bible as the focal point), Let's Be Popular (person 
ality books), Laugh Awhile (The New Yorker 
25th Anniversary Album, Bill Mauldin's Army, 
etc.), They Live for Others (biography), This Is 
America, Tales of Mystery, Into Space (science 
fiction), On Four Feet (books about animals), The 
Joy of Eating (cook books), By Faith We Live 
(books on religion), Fiction et 

The well fed book worms (figures 2’ high made 
of bright colored cardboard) looked on among the 
books, with their comments of book appreciation 
lettered beneath each “worm.” 


Kick Orr Time 


eating storics 
adventure 


Sturics 


fiction, 


the Month 


Library assistants at 
the Edwardsville, Illin 
ois, High School cap 
italized on football 
enthusiasm by making 
for their display board 
a large wrapping-paper 
football. The football 
was painted dark brown 
to contrast with the tan 
background of the li 
brary’s 6’ x 4’ bulletin 
board. The coach of the 
school team was then 
asked for the names of 
his fourteen best men 

and they were written in on the white stripes that 
served as lacings for the ball. There was just 
enough room in each of the four corners of the 
bulletin board for the jacket of a book on football 
On the display table was a collection of football 
books and magazine articles—or the books wer« 
there to start with. Students kept them thoroughly 
checked out during the course of the display 


Om 


The PIGSKIN WARRIORS football display of the 
Chicago Vocational School library was worked out 
on a bright grcen background (like a field). The 
large football in the center of the board was colored 
with a blend of pastel chalks to the shade of pig 
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skin. Mounted on the football was a group picture 
of the school’s football squad, with individual 
pictures of members on the sides of the board and 
on the table below it. Titles of appropriate reading 
matter appeared on the small, vari-colored footballs 
at the bottom of the bulletin board that comprised 
the STRONG LINE OF GOOD BOOKS. The book trough 
of related material beneath the display needed 
constant replenishment. 


homecoming, the Quincy, Illinois, 
College library designed a football float for the 
traditional parade. Since the theme of the parade 
was Phases of College Life,’ the library entered a 
float with the slogan, TIME OUT! FOR BOOKS, Th« 
float depicted a scene on a football field with the 
players reading from library books during time 
out. An umpire vainly moved from player to player 
unsuccessfully trying to persuade them to drop 
their reading and “'play ball! 


To celebrate 


~ 
Sse eee Jaae 


. 


The acern drawn for seasonal flavor on the fall 
fashion folder of a local department store was what 
first prompted the idea for the NOW IT's FALL dis 
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play of the New Rochelle, New York, Publi 
Library. The background for the display was whit 


Each ball product 
was made from book jacket spines—brown acorn 
blue grape, red apple, yellow pear, purple aster, and 


The selection of spines for color 


poster paper with brown border 


orange pumpkin 
and the cutting, was done with care so that the titles 
of the book could be identified by the public. The 
leaves and the lettering were painted on the whit 
background 


It's A WoMAN’'S WorLpD 


it’s A WORLD was the title of a 
display featured by the Appalachian State Teachers 
(Boone, North Carolina) during National 


WOMAN § 


( ollege 


Business and Professional Women’s week. The dis 
play featured books by and about women and was 


the map of the world 
and mouth made of 
earrings and the 


centered by a woman's face 
Pinned to it were 
black 
lettering for the 
material, and her hair from white con 
struction paper and outlined in black India ink 
The black line under the chin was used for contrast 


eyes, nose 


paper. Her 


construction 


slogan were made of the same 


was cut 
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ALA Committees Continue Periodical 
Index Studies 


ONTINUING THE PROGRAM begun with the 

READERS’ GUIDE (Unabridged) last year 
(see Wilson Library Bulletin, September 1952, 
page 90), committees representing three divisions 
of ALA are currently engaged in subject studies of 
two further Wilson indexes. 

Representatives of the Reference Sections of the 
Association of College and Reference Libraries 
and the Public Libraries Division have constituted 
themselves a joint committee to study the INTER- 
NATIONAL INDEX, with Jerome K, Wilcox 
and Evelyn E. Kirkland as co-chairmen. Other 
members include: Newell E. Davis, Haig Ajamian, 
Bernard F. Downey, Henry M. Fuller, D. Nora 
Gallagher, Morris A. Gelfand, Charles L. Higgins, 
Gerald McDonald, Dorothy Plum, Frederic W. 
Stewart, Leona D, Wilson, Constance Winchell, 
Edith Woodward. The late Jesse E. Cross, whose 
loss will be felt keenly here as in so many places, 
was also a member of the committee. 

The committee members were purposely chosen 
from the Eastern seaboard area, in order to be 
able to work closely with representatives of The 
Wilson Company. The committee therefore espe- 
cially invites correspondence and suggestions from 
subscribers in all areas, and urges the fullest 
possible participation in questionnaires which will 
be sent to all INTERNATIONAL INDEX sub- 
scribers during the fall and early winter. 

Concurrently, two other committees represent- 
ing the American Association of School Libraries 
and the Public Libraries Division are assisting 
The Wilson Company in a_ study of the 
ABRIDGED READERS’ GUIDE. Members of the 
AASL group are: Doris M. Cole, chairman, 
Mabel E. Jackman, Gertrude R. James, Jean A 
Ketcham, Janet Lockhart, Gladys Lively, Ann 
Loucks, Laura Martin, Margaret M. Shulze, Alice 
Stoelzing, Florence Vaughn. The PLD committee 
consists of: Pearl M. Day, chairman, Marion 
Humble, Mary L. Kent, Eleanor Phinney, Caro- 
line S. Platt, Eleanor F. Street. 

As the result of the work of the committees, 
a preliminary, or nominating, questionnaire has 
already been sent to ABRIDGED READERS’ 
GUIDE subscribers, to be followed by a voting 
list later in the fall. 

Further cooperative studies—in one of which 
the Special Libraries Association has agreed to 
participate—-will be announced in these columns 
early in 1954. 


The New Dewey (Abridged) 


To do more than briefly announce a new 
“Dewey” DECIMAL CLASSIFICATION AND 
RELATIVE INDEX seems superflous. It's the 
seventh abridged edition (the first since 1945) of 
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this almost indispensable tool for individual, and 
for small or slowly growing libraries. The new 
revision conforms to the changes in the full cur- 
rent edition and those anticipated in its successor. 
There are 16 pages of introduction and explana 
tions, 130 pages of tables, and 186 pages of index 
or about 16,000 entries. These serve equally well 
for books, circulars, photographs, or microfilms 
(Published by the Forest Press, distributed by The 
H. W. Wilson Company.) 


The Very Best 


It seems difficult to refrain from quoting the 
heart of Cecile Starr's review of the EDUCA 
TIONAL FILM GUIDE in the September 12th 
issue of Saturday Review. This authority wrote 
“But EDUCATIONAL FILM GUIDE is the very 
best and most complete 16mm film listing you can 
buy anywhere, and it cuts everything else right 
down to midget size.’ Earlier, the NEA Journal 
had also reported this GUIDE “the best single 
source.”” Its 11,000 films certainly make it the 
most comprehensive. A circular highlighting its 
features awaits your request on a postal card. 


Readers’ Choice 


A county librarian in Oregon writes, “You may 
be interested to learn that we are experimenting 
with READERS’ CHOICE OF BEST BOOKS in 
our branch libraries. Local librarians and their pa- 
trons are checking the lists for books which they 
wish to read. We, in turn, promise to order titles 
which we do not already have and have been de 
lighted to have requests for unusual books which 
we had no way of knowing they would want. Of 
course, we are using your Advance Notice to speed 
up our ordering of titles which we are certain we 
want.” 


I Am Happy To Present 


“So you have to make a speech!” is the opening 
sentence in a most entertaining and instructive 
introduction to a most entertaining and instructive 
book, I AM HAPPY TO PRESENT: A BOOK OF 
INTRODUCTIONS. Remember the song about 
some day I'm going to murder the bugler, but first 
I'll get that other guy, the guy who wakes the 
bugler up? Tradition, protocol, courtesy and com- 
mon sense dictate that the principal speaker at a 
public occasion be introduced. It is a situation 
confronting hundreds daily across the country. 
What to say and how long to take are recurring 
problems. The book provides the answers. About 
80 introductions delivered by such masters as Mark 
Twain, Chauncey Depew, William Lyon Phelps 
Adlai Stevenson, and George Bernard Shaw follow 
the 17-page introduction entitled, “The Artful In- 
troduction.” The introducer is reminded that he 
is the Aors d'oeuvres, not the piece de resistance. 
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Reprints S-T-R-E-T-C-H Budgets 


Thrifty librarians invest in the CATALOG OI 
REPRINTS IN SERIES because it is a comprehen 
sive list of sturdy bound, attract.ve reprints of time 
tested books. The new, 14th edition again imme 
diately locates thousands of titles available in some 
90 reprint series. Paperbounds and fine editions ar 
included if they are published in a series, and, of 
course, there is complete buying information, This 
‘nables librarians to select with confidence and to 
s-t-r-e-t-c-h their budgets. The price of the CATA 
LOG includes a Supplement to be published in the 
spring of 1954 


“Wilson Cards” 


The Catalog Card Department has grown by 
leaps and bounds since its inception. In 1938, we 
had a staff of one. The picture to the right shows 
part of our present staff of thirty-five, handling the 
actual filling of catalog card orders. This depart 
ment is in addition to the separate editorial staff 
of trained librarians who classify and catalog the 
books and prepare the original copy for the print 
ing department. All of these steps in card produc 
tion precede publication date of the books when 
ever possible, so that cards are generally printed 
by the time a book is published. Actually, the 
growth of the cards has exceeded all expectations 

Naturally, the Catalog Card Department receives 
all types of orders—large and small—but we 
couldn't resist taking pictures of one order which 
we received in a single envelope. Although it is 
not the largest order ever received, since we ship 
catalog cards for Army camps each month, it is 
one of the largest to be received from a school dis 
trict. The order was for 20,000 sets of cards, to go 
to five schools. Just imagine the time they are 
saving! 

It is gratifying to know that libraries have wel 
comed our cards so enthusiastically and we hope 
that we will continue to meet the requirements of 
librarians 


The photograph below shou sme of the desk 
in the Catalog Card Department—all of them 
stacked with parts of this special order To the 
right, at the top: filling orders requires a 
wtive staff. Middle picture: checking each set o 
cards against the order to insure your getting what 
you want. At the bottom, a truck 1s loaded with 
the bulging boxes of this one big order, ready to 
go to the Shipping Department 
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Christmas Reprints and Others 


With the approach of the holiday season, li 
brarians will recall “Christmas Materials in General 
Children’s Books,” the article by Hilda K. Limper 
which appeared in the WILSON LIBRARY 
BULLETIN a year ago. The article, which was 
reprinted in answer to widespread response, may 
be ordered at the following prices: 1-9 copies, 25 
cents each; 10-49 copies, 20 cents each. 

Because we felt the material was so vital, we 
have also prepared the ‘Freedom to Read’’ state- 
ment which was published in the September 
BULLETIN, together with President Eisenhower's 
statements on freedom, as a 4-page reprint. Up to 
100 copies for distribution will be supplied without 
charge to any library or community group 

Other WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN reprint 
favorites include the following 

“A Decennial Detective Digest’ by Howard 
Haycraft, including the Haycraft-Queen List of De- 
tective-Crime-Mystery Fiction. Copies of — this 
article, which first appeared in the BULLETIN in 
November 1951, are available at 10 cents each, 20 
for $1 

“The Personnel Office,’ Phyllis Osteen’s study of 
library personnel management which was published 
by the BULLETIN in February 1945, Copies may 
be ordered at 25 cents each; 10 cents each in quanti- 
ties of 10 or more 

“The Library and the Retarded Reader’ by Vera 
Elder, which appeared in May 1947, with a bib 
liography of books, periodicals, and pamphlets 
consulted and a list of booklists for retarded read- 
ers, is available at 10 cents per single copy, and 5 
cents a copy in quantities of 10 or more 

“Sycamore Center,’ Graham Hunter's cartoon 
captioned “The Bookmobile Arrives.’ Single 
copies of this entertaining black and white drawing, 
which was featured in the BULLETIN in December 
1949, may be ordered at 10 cents each. 

‘For the Life of Me” by Mary Steele, the book- 
worm cartoon strip designed to interpret the card 
catalog for the public. Copies of the strip, reprinted 
from the November 1951 issue of the WILSON 
LIBRARY BULLETIN, are obtainable at 10 cents 
each, 50 for $1. 

Address all reprint 
Library Bulletin, 950 
York 52. 


The Wilson 
Avenue, New 


orders to: 
University 





WILSON PUBLICATIONS 


mentioned in the Lighthouse 


“Dewey” DecimMat CLASSIFICATION AND 
RELATIVE INDEX, Abridged, 7th edition 
rev. 1953, $5.50. 

Krahn, Frederic A., comp. EDUCATIONAL 
Firm GuIDe. 11th edition rev. $7.50 
Supplementary service schedule and price 
on request. 

Lyle, Guy R. and Kevin Guinagh, comps. 
| AM HAPPy TO PRESENT. $3. 

Orton, Robert M., ed. CATALOG OF RE- 
PRINTS IN SERIES, 14th edition, 1953, and 
SPRING SUPPLEMENT, 1954, $4. 

Reavers’ CHoice oF Best BOOKS. 10 copies 
per month, $1.50 per year; 25, $3.50; 50, 
$6; 100, $10. 











Visitors 


Recent visitors to The Wilson Company have 
included 

Dorothy Gladys Spicer, to discuss her “Year 
book of English Festivals,” which is scheduled for 
publication by The Wilson Company late next year 

Aida Furtado Lins, assistant librarian of the Na 
tional Library of Brazil, one of a group of Brazilian 
librarians who were in the United States on Point 
Four training grants. 

Gli Dimaculangan, librarian of the Rodriguez 
Vocational High School and assistant librarian of 
the University of the East in Manila, Philippine 
Islands 

Dorothy Deegan, teacher of library in the Bureau 
of Libraries, New York City Board of Education 


Directors 


A testimonial Dinner for Louis J. Bailey, chief 
librarian of the Queens Borough Public Library 
was given in September by the staff in honor of 
Mr. Bailey's approaching retirement later this year 
Mr. Bailey is on the Board of Directors of the 
Wilson Company 


Staff 


The Wilson Company was represented at the 
New England Library Association conference at 
Swampscott, Massachusetts, by Bea Joseph, editor 
of Lin MGRAPHY INDEX, and Marga Frank, editor 
of the UNION LIST OF SERIALS SUPPLEMEN1 

Staff members who attended the Mid-Atlanti: 
Regional Library convention at Atlantic City were 
READERS’ GUIDE TO PERIODICAL LITERA- 
TURE editor Sarita Robinson, her assistant, Zada 
Limerick, and WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN 
editor Marie D. Loizeaux. 

At the New York Library Association conference 
held in Albany, the Company was represented by 
President Howard Haycraft, EDUCATIONAI 
FILM GUIDE editor Frederic A. Krahn, and Estell« 
Stein of the STANDARD CATALOG department 

WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN editor Mari 
D. Loizeaux represented The Wilson Company at 
the Michigan Library Association conference in 
Grand Rapids and addressed the Akron meeting of 
the Ohio Association of School Librarians on the 
library's role in the school's reading problem, with 
emphasis on the way in which Wilson library tools 
and educational aids can help in meeting this 
challenge. 

Arvella Malouf, who was associated with 
AGRICULTURAL INDEX from 1950 until 1952 
has returned to its indexing staff after an interval 
of teaching at the Bryan Schoo] in Cresskill, New 
Jersey. Before her initial work with The Wilson 
Company, Miss Malouf heid an editorial post at 
Columbia University Press. 

Dorothy H. West, associate editor of the Stan 
dard Catalog series, was among twenty Zonta Club 
presidents who were the recent guests of Mrs 
Eisenhower at the White House. Miss West is 
president of the New York City chapter of the 
Zonta Club, a classified service organization for 
women whose membership is limited to one person 
from each profession 
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AUGUSI ‘, 19132, AS J I 
ACTS OF MARCH 3, 33, Jt 
(Title 39, United States ode Section 2 
SHOWING rHE OWNERSHIP, MANAG I 
MENT, AND CIRCULATION OF Wilson Library 
Bulletin published monthly, except July and August, 
at New York, N.Y., for October 1, 19 


1 fhe names and 

editor, managing editor, and 
Publisher, Tue H. W Witson COMPANY 

950-972 University Ave., New York 52, N.Y 


Marit D. Loizeaux 
University Ave., 


Vanaging Editor, None 
Business Manager, None 


2. The owner is The H. W. Wilson Company, 
950-972 University Ave., N.Y 2, N.Y The known 
stockholders owning or holding one per cent or more of 
the total amount of stock ar« Florence A. Arnold; 
I 0 Erickson; Howard MHaycraft; Mertice M 
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New York , N.Y.; and Blanche Gray, Mattoon, 
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The known bondholders, 
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securities are toard of Trustees, Beloit College, 
Beloit, Wisconsin; Vineta Rolls Blumoff, 951 Woody 
crest Ave., New York 52, N Elsie T. Brusie, 402 
Warburton Ave., Yonkers 3, New York; Mary Burn 
ham, Yorktown Heights, New York; Lucile Fargo, 

Durant Ave., Berkeley 4, California; Millicent 

Hoyt, 37 Washington Sq., W., New York 11, N.Y.; 

Johnsen, 9163 Burton Way, Beverly Hills, Cali 
fornia; M. Alma Josenhans, 602 East Ann Street, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan; Ruth R. Keil, 4605 Pinewood 
Ave., Jacksonville, Florida; Edith M Phelps, York 
town Heights, New York; state of Marion E 
Potter, 950-972 University Ave., New York 52, N.Y.; 
Evelyn L. Ross, Eugene, Oregon; Helen Spector, 40 
Monroe St., New York 2, Sarah St. John 
Trent, 3205 Dartmouth Ave., Dallas Texas; Ruth 
W. Vail, Orwell, Vermont; Louise D. Wiles, 1307 
Merriam Ave., New York 52, y Halsey W. Wil 
son and Jus tina L. Wilson, 950-972 University Ave., 
New York ee 


addresses of the publisher, 
business managers are 


Editor, 
150-972 


New York 52, N.Y 


mortgagees, and other 


4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 
the stockholder or security 
books of the company as trustee or in any other 
fiduc:ary relation, the name of the person or cor- 
poration for whom such trustee is acting; also the 
statements in the two paragraphs show the afhant’s 
full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances 
und conditions under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a 
capacity other than that of a bona fide owner 


The H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


By: Charles J Secretary 


include, in where 
holder appears upon the 


cases 


Shaw 


Sworn to and subscribed 


before me this 24th day 

of September 1953 AGNES V. LAHEY 

{SEAL} 
Notary 
No. 03-2233300 


Public, State of New York 

Bronx County 

filed in the following 

Clerk Westchester 
Bronx County 


Expires March 30, 19 


Qualified in 

Certificates 
County 
Register 

Commission 


ofhces 
County 


NUMBER MACAZINES 


ralel di ame), male: 


BACK 
OVER 2 9 
We specialize in supplying SINGLE COPIES 
as well as SETS, RUNS and VOLUMES. 
— Duplicates Purchased — 


ABRAHAMS MAGAZINE SERVICE 
r 56 E. 13th ST. NEW YORK 3,NY 





... FIRST OF ITS KIND IN THE USA... 
BUILDING AN AVIARY 25 
Cloth bound, 96 pages. Well illustrated. Tells 
how to build a cage bird aviary in any geograph- 
ical location in the USA. Also how to build an 
aviary to suit your needs and pocketbook. 
Write for Catalogue 9% with 325 books on pets. 
ALL-PETS BOOKS, Inc. 
P.O. Box 151, Fond du Lac, Wis. 








OCCUPATIONS FILING PLAN and 
BIBLIOGRAPHY, by Wilma Bennett 


Gummed labels for alphabetical file of 
223 fields of work and 483 cross 
references. . Use on ANY 

SIZE folders 
List of headings ae. 
Complete -ostpaid 


$7. 
STERLING POWERS PUBLISHING co. 


706 labels. 











1512 Lincoln Way La Porte, Indiana 


STUDIES IN BIBLIOGRAPHY 
edited by Fredson Bowers 


A few complete sets of Studies in Bibliography, Volumes 1-5, 
are still available at a total cost of $2 Librarians are 
welcomed as members of the Bibliographical Society of the 
University of Virginia 


For details, write 
JOHN WYLLIE, Secretary-Treasurer 
c/o Alderman Library, Charlottesville, Virginia. 











E offer an efficient skilled service for lo- 
cating your out-of-print books, and 28 years 
of experience in this field warrants our sug- 
gestion that you place your requirements solely 
with us. Our search service is at your disposal. 


THE AUDUBON BOOK SERVICE 


415 Lincoln Avenue Brooklyn 8, N. Y. 








LIBRARIANS 


We'll buy your books—any quantity 


Write 
BOOK SHOPS 


America’s Largest 
Yonkers 5. N. Y. 





ALICAT 


One of 
287 So. Broadwa 





We can supply many 
out-of-print titles from 
our comprehensive stock 
of several hundred 
thousand volumes— 
others through our ef™fi- 
cient search services, 
here and abroad. No 
charge for searching 


OUT-OF-PRINT 


BOOKS 


STECHERT - HAFNER, Inc. 
The World's Leading 
International Booksellers 
31 East Tenth Street 
New York 3, N. Y. 














THOUGHTS 


Today’ S prosiems 


BY 
AUTHORITIES 


Valuable Reference Material—Complete Text of Speeches 


Guide to Periodical Literature since 1935 


Indexed in Readers’ 


MICROFILM 
EDITION 
First 18 Volumes 
$68 


VITAL SPEECHES 
— OF THE DAY— 


35 WEST 42nd STREET 
New York 36, N. Y. 


$6.00 a year $11.00 two years 
issued semi-monthly 





WILSON 


LIBRARY BULI 
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Boys & Christmas 


When they r a book 


15,000,000 dog owner t n US 
om dogs keep these ‘mn mind for reading mitt " 
dog owners Training ihe Dog, $5 for all breed * Dee Care 
& Keeping, for every m owner, $2.10 Scrapbook of Poetry 
and Prose on Dow <.50. Principtes of Dog Breeding, $4 
And at $3 M war b> i REED BOOKS: great dane, springer. 
chihuahua, . boxer, pekingese, boston Ad- 
dress JUDY PUB + World Magazine publishers 
$323 Michigan Bivd., 


coop ~~ BOOKS - 50°-51 


Thousands of v,ibrarians and bargain-wise 
book buyers regularly receive our famous 
lists. Literature, arts, history, biography, 
philosophy, popular fiction, detective, ju- 
venile, etc., et Just drop us a post card. 














EDITIONS, Devt. we, Hempstead, N. Y. 








VACANCIES- LIBRARIANS 


secure better _ ns for 
Witenes you fearn ne 
earn of qhundr is 


librarians 
vacancy, we 
40th year 


ad jut nr Le 


AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 


35 Fifth Ave Suite 906) New York 17, N.Y 


SUPPLYING 
OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
1S OUR SPECIALTY 


Your Want List will receive our continued and careful 
efforts. 75% of our detailed quotations are within 
the original Published Price. Prompt and dependable 


THE SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS 


Station O - Box 22 New York 1f, N.Y 








THE BAY STATE PERIODICAL SERVICE 
offer 
school, college ae public libraries 
a specialized service on 
MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 
For efficiency and economy 
let us quote on your list 
18 Tremont Street Boston 8, Mass. 

















Books not obtainable from 
publishers may be available 
immediately from our stock 
of over a million volumes or 
may soon be found by our 
Search Service. 


BARNES & NOBLE, Inc. 


105 Fifth Ave. New York 3, N. Y 


OUT 
OF 
PRINT 
BOOKS 








PROFESSIONAL LIBRARIAN (woman) 
charge of adult and of ref- 
erence work in community 45 minutes from 
New York City. Salary from $3800, depend- 
ing on education, experience. New York 
State Professional certificate required. New 
York State retirement system; 5 week; 


5 day 
4 weeks vacation. Write Box F, c/o Wilson 
Library Bulletin 


to take services 














WANTED: General Assistant 
ence and children’s work 
No experience necessary. 40 
week, 4 weeks vacation, retirement 
ning salary $3200. Decatur Public 
Decatur, Illinois. 


some reter 


Degree required 


hour, 5 day 
segin 


Library, 








WANTED: Librarian for 
Library, $417 


week. No 


hief Children’s 
Angeles County Public 
$516 per month, 40-hour, 5-day 
Saturday, Holiday or evening work Re 
quirements: Graduation from an accredited 
library school; 4 years recent experience in 
library work with children; 3 years of above 
experience must have involved supervision 
ot professional librarians Angeles 
County Civil Service Commission, 501 No. 
Main Street, Los Angeles 12, Calif Apply 
by November 23 


Los 


Los 








JOBS IN FARAWAY PLACES (Furope, 
The Far East, Alaska, Caribbean) are open 
to Librarians who meet the following minimum 
qualifications: Graduation from a_ Library 
School accred'ted by the American Library 
\ssociation or by a regional acc rediting agency 
requiring a minimum of 30 semester hours, or 
equivalent, in Library Science; U.S. Citizen 
ship; age 21-40. Salaries range from $3410 to 
$5000 per year. Additional qualifications are 
occasionally required in some oversea areas 
\pplication should be submitted on Standard 
Form 57, “Application for Federal Employ 
ment” (available at any Ist or 2nd Class Post 
Office). Mail to: Department of the Army, 
Othee of Civilian Personnel, Overseas Affairs 
Division, Old Post Office Building, Washington, 
1.4 Attn: Special Services Recruitment 
section 





BOOKMOBILE LIBRARIANS or General 
Librarians with experience in both adult 
and juvenile advisory service are needed by 
the Long Beach (California) Public Library 
Salary $3576 to $4332 depending on qualifi 


cations. 








TRAINED CHILDREN’S LIBRARIANS 
work 
invited to Long 
Public Salary 


$3576 to $4116 depending on experience 


eager for cooperative with schools and 


youth groups are apply 


Beach (Californta) Library. 








SCHOOL LIBRARIANS: Examinations 
for positions in junior and senior high school 
libraries, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, will be 
given in February 1954 to applicants 
hold a baccalaureate degree plus a degree in 
library from an approved library 
school who are able to fulfill Pennsy! 
vania certification requirements 
Salary schedule $3200-$5400; initial salary 
based on training and experience. Retire 
ment plan; ten-month school year. Apply now 
to H. P. Roberts, Director, Division of Pet 
Pittsburgh Public Schools, 341 Belle 
Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 


who 


science 
and 
teacher 


sonnel, 
field Avenue, 
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e Announcing 


THE NEW. 
ABRIDGED DEWEY 


The 7th edition revised of the ABRIDGED Dewey Decimal 
Classification and Relative Index, is now available. 


xvi,316 Pages $5.50 Postpaid 


The Dewey system of classification has 
spread prttetel Va the world and is used by 
most American libraries, by all libraty. | 
schools, and many other institutions and in- 
dividuals. It is the almost indispensable tool. 
This new revision of the ABRIDGED "Dewey" 
(the first since 1945), will be especially valu- 
able in individual, small, or slowly growing li- 
braries. it conforms to the changes in the 
current (15th) unabridged edition and those 
anticipated for the unabridged | 6th edition. 

There are 16 pages of introduction and 
explanations in the ABRIDGED "Dewey,’' 
130 pages of tables, and 186 pages of rela- 
tive tide, or about 16,000 entries, It will 
serve equally well for books, circulars, photo- 
graphs, or microfilms. 





Also available: 


DECIMAL CLASSIFICATION AND 
RELATIVE INDEX 
Standard 15th Edition Revised 


927 pages $18.50 postpaid 


st 











Both distributed by: 


THE H.W.WILSON COMPANY 
950-972 University Avenue . New York 52, N. Y. 

















So, you have to make a speech! 


The above are the opening words of a new book that 
will prove of great comfort to thousands of jittery, 


and not se jittery, “speakers” . . . even the profes- 
sional speeter wi profit from: 


| AM HAPPY TO PRESENT 


A Book of Introductions 


Compiled by Guy R. Lyle and Kevin Guinagh 265pp. $3.00 


Custom, etiquette, and protocol, demand that a guest 
speaker be properly introduced upon his appearance at an 

* “occasion.” We have all heard some pretty feeble at- 
tempts to do the job and this book is designed to end them. 


The 17-page Introduction, headed “The Artful In- 
troduction” answers the questions; what to say, how to 
say it, and how long to take. The Introduction is a de- 
lightful exposition on extempore with the admonition that 
the Introducer is the hors d'oeuvres, not the piece de 
résistance. 


Following their Introduction, Messrs. Lyle and 
Guinagh present 86 diversified model introductions se- 
lected from many sources. Prefaced by brief notes iden- 
tifying the introducer, the speaker, and the occasion, it 
is pleasant and informative to read Will Rogers intro- 
ducing Franklin Delano Roosevelt; Chauncey M. Depew 
introducing William Jennings Bryan; George Bernard 
Shaw presenting Major Barbara; and Samuel L. Clemens, 
Luther H. Evans and Adlai E. Stevenson in like capacity. 


And these are only six of the eighty-six hors d’oeuvres 
in a book we are Happy to Present: 


The H. W. Wilton Company 


950-972 University Avenue New York 52, N.Y. 
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Gateways 


to 
Readable 
Books 


An Annotated Graded List of 
Books in Many Fields for 
Adolescents Who Find 

Reading Difficult 


Second Edition, Enlarged 
1952 1148p. $2.75 


By RUTH STRANG, Professor of 
Education, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University; CHRISTINE B. 
GILBERT, Director of Curriculum, 
Manhasset (N.Y.) Public Schools; 
MARGARET C. SCOGGIN, Young 
People’s Specialist, New York Pub- 
lic Library. 


This second edition of Gateways has been 
expanded to include more than 1100 titles, 
selected in cooperation with experts, from 
many sources. Books are listed under about 
thirty different subject headings, and brief 
annotations highlight the contents for the 
reader. The estimated grade level of diffi- 
culty follows the title, with the majority of 
the books in the 5th, 6th, and 7th grade 
levels. The publisher, price and paging for 
each book is given. 


The introduction discusses features that make 
books attractive and easy for adolescents 
to read and offers detailed suggestions to 
librarians and teachers on the use of the 
list. There are three indexes and the main 
list is followed by briefer lists of reading 
texts, magazines, pamphlet series, diction- 
aries and reference books. 


THE H. W. WILSON CO. 
950 University Ave. 
New York 52, N. Y. 








ESSAY AND GENERAL 
LITERATURE INDEX 

A list of books to be included in the 1953 

annual issue of the Essay and General Litera- 

ture Index, published by the H. W. Wilson Co. 

To be supplemented by new titles each month. 

CHALMERS, T. W. 
Scribner 1952 $5 

Frew, A. G. N. ed. Logic and Language 
(Second series) Philosophical Lib. 1953 
$4.75 

Goocn, G. P. History and Historians in 
the Nineteenth Century. 2d ed. rev. With 
a new introduction. Longmans 1952 
$7.25 

Harrop, R. F 
1953 $4.50 

HARVARD Slavic Studies, v 1. Harvard Univ. 
Press 1953 $6 

HoERNLE, R. F. A. Studies in Philosophy. 
Ed. and with a Memoir by Daniel S. 
Robinson. Allen & Unwin 1952 $5 

HUHNER, Max. Shakespearean Studies, and 
other essays. Farrar, Straus 1952 $3 

HUTCHINSON, J. A. and MARTIN, J. A. 
Ways of Faith; an introduction to re- 
ligion. Ronald Press 1953 (Ser in re- 
ligion) $4.50 

INSTITUTE FOR RELIGIOUS AND SOCIAL 
STUDIES. Moments of Personal Discov 
ery, ed. by R. M. Maclver. Published by 
the Institute; distributed by Harper 1952 
(Religion and civilization ser) $2 

INSTITUTE FOR RELIGIOUS AND SOCIAL 
StupieEs. Thirteen Americans: their 
Spiritual Autobiographies, ed. by Louis 
Finkelstein. Published by the Institute; 
distributed by Harper 1953 (Religion and 
civilization ser) $3 

JARRELL, RANDALL. Poetry and the Age. 
Knopf 1953 $4 

JeKELs, Lupwic. Selected Papers; including 
two papers written in collaboration with 
Edmund Bergler. Int. Univs. Press 1952 
$4.50 

Jepsen, Laura. Ethical Aspects of Tragedy 
Univ. of Fla. Press 1953 $3.75 

KAEMPFFERT, W. B. Explorations in Sci- 
ence. Viking 1953 $3.50 

KIRK, RUSSELL. The Conservative Mind, 
from Burke to Santayana. Regnery 1953 
$6.50 

LAMM, M. Modern Drama. Translated by 
Karin Elliot. Philosophical Lib. 1953 $6 

WuirE, R. J. ed. Political Tracts of Words- 
worth, Coleridge, and Shelley. Ed. with 
an introduction. Cambridge 1953 $6 





Historic Researches. 


Economic Essays. Harcourt 














READERS’ CHOICE 
OF BEST BOOKS 





The purpose of the Readers’ Choice of Best Books is to assist you in 
selecting books to meet your individual tastes and needs. 

Each issue describes and recommends about fifty new books that have 
been selected by recognized authorities and readers’ advisors. 

Other books on a wide variety of subjects can be found in the library 
by consulting the Card Catalog or a member of the library staff. 

The Readers’ Choice of Best Books is —— monthly, except July 

r 


and August, and may be obtained regularly 


om your library. 





FICTION 


CHATTERTON, RUTH, 1893- 


The Betrayers. 
$3.50 


“A novel about a woman faced with a 
great moral choice. Celia Mills, a brilliant law- 
yer, was the wife of a Senator. Her husband 
was appointed Chairman of a Sub-Committee in- 
vestigating a young nuclear scientist, Michael 
Prescott. Prescott was indicted for contempt of 
Congress, and Celia, believing in his integrity, 
undertook his defense.” Huntting 


Houghton 1953 310p 


Davis, REUBEN, 1888- 


Shim. Bobbs 1953 283p $3 

“A novel of boyhood in the post-Spanish 
tAmerican, War South as the 14-year-old of the 
title and his pals adventure off his father's big 
cotton plantation into the still very wild back- 
country of the bayous and forests, until strangers 
come in and begin to change it."". American news 


of books 


KANE, HARNETT THOMAS, 1910- 


Lady of Arlington; a novel based on the 
life of Mrs Robert E. Lee. Doubleday 
1953 288p $3.50 

A “story of Mary Custis, who became the 

beloved wife of the South’s hero General Lee. 
One meets her in girlhood, determined to marry 
the young second lieutenant; as she weathers the 
rigors of army life; as she bears her children; as 
she lives through her husband's supreme test— 
command of the Union forces or loyalty to his 
native state—and its consequences.” Kirkus 


MarsH, NGAIO, 1899- 


Spinsters in Jeopardy. Little 1953 278p 


“Inspector Alleyn, the Yard's socialite de- 
tective, combines business and pleasure in the 
south of France when assigned to circumvent a 
drug racket fronted by sex and religion.” Kirkus 


MONSARRAT, NICHOLAS, 1910- 


Story of Esther Costello. Knopf 1953 
269p $3.50 

“The story of an elaborate fraud tin phi 
lanthropy;, following the course of events in 
which, in the hands of an astute mistress of sen 
timental publicity, a beautiful blind mute is 
built, very profitably indeed, into a figure of 
world renown and inspiration.” American news 


of books 


Morris, WRIGHT, 1910- 


The Deep Sleep. Scribner 1953 312p 
$3.50 


“In a town somewhere on the Main Line out 
of Philadelphia, ‘The Judge’ lies dead. This 
novel relates the activities of some twenty-four 
hours when members of the Judge’s family pre 
pare for his funeral. The reader comes to know 
the Judge, his wife, his daughter, son-in-law 
mother, and a few of the neighbors.’ Huntting 


ROBERTS, DOROTHY JAMES, 1903- 


Enchanted Cup. Appleton 1953 368p 
$3.75 


“The story of Tristan and Isolde has been 
recreated in novel form for the modern reader 
Against the background of medieval pageantry 
tournaments, and the splendor of the Court of 
King Arthur, this story of a great love is told 
Huntting 


TREECE, HENRY, 1912- 


Dark Island, a novel. Random House 
1953 312p map $3 


In the first dawning of England when Cae 
sar’s legions were on the march to conquer the 
the dark island, Britannia was the home of many 
Celtic tribes, each fiercely seeking to preserve its 
special gods, its noble chieftains, its wild ances- 
tral pride. This novel, tells the impassioned 
story of a single tribe, whose fusion with other 
ancient races presaged the modern Briton 
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WELLMAN, PAUL ISELIN, 1898- 
... The Female. Doubleday 1953 492p 
maps $3.95 
“The story of the rise of Theodora from 
street beggar and harlot to one of the most pow- 
erful women in world history.” Kirkus 
Locale: 6th century Constantinople 


ABOUT PEOPLE 


ALpeRS, ANTONY, 1919- 
Katherine Mansfield; a biography. Knopf 
1953 376p illus $5 
Katherine Mansfield’s dramatic private life 
and literary career, her New Zealand childhood, 
her mysterious first marriage, her relations with 
L. M., her later life and tragic death are revealed 


CLoos, HANS, 1885-1951 
Conversation with the Earth; tr. from the 
German by E. B. Garside; ed. and 
slightly abridged by Ernst Cloos and 
Curt Dietz. Knopf 1953 413p illus 32 
plates maps $5.75 
Originally published in Germany as: Ge 
sprich mit der erde 
A “book that is not only a survey of geolo- 
gy written in travelogue form, but which is a 
personal adventure.” Kirkus 
Contents: Africa; The Indies; The North 
land; America; Historical trip through Ger- 
many; Last journey; Bibliography 


CORBETT, JAMES EDWARD, 1875- 
Jungle Lore, by Jim Corbett. 
1953 172p illus map $2.50 

This is the story of a boy who grew up in 
the jungle, accustoming himself to all its sights 
and sounds until that turbulent empire of nature 
became for him a familiar and friendly place 
It is Jim Corbett's story of his own boyhood, and 
it is full of tales of the struggle for survival 
constantly being waged in every square inch of 
the jungle 


Jones, ERNEsT, 1879- 
Life and Work of Sigmund Freud. 
Basic Bks. 1953 $6.75 
The English psychoanalyst “here presents 
the main facts of Freud's life with the further 
aim to relate Freud's personality and experiences 
with the development of his ideas.” Kirkus 
Contents: v 1. Formative years and the 
great discoveries, 1856-1900 


Maurois, ANDRE, 1885- 

Lélia; the Life of George Sand; tr. from 
the French by Gerard Hopkins. Harper 
1953 482p illus $5 

“With the help of all the French author's 
diaries and letters, André Maurois has recreated 
the life of George Sand, revealing her genius 
and her idiosyncrasies and telling for the first 
time the story of her estrangement from Liszt 
and the facts behind her break with Chopin 

Contains an index ;and, bibliography.” Retail 


bookseller 


Oxford 


READERS' CHOICE OF BEST BOOKS 


SANTEE, ROss, 1889- 
Lost Pony Tracks. Scribner 1953 303p 
illus $3.95 

The author “tells of his experiences as a 
horse wrangler in Arizona during the early years 
of this century. Here is a picture of the everyday 
life of the cowboy, and there are . . . accounts of 
outlaws, cattle, Indians, fights, dances, and stam 
pedes.” Huntting 


THARP, Loutsk (HALL) 1898- 
Until Victory: Horace Mann and Mary 
Peabody. Little 1953 367p illus $5 
The author shifts her focus to the biogra 
phy of a marriage, and through that marriage 
of Horace Mann and Mary Peabody—to the re 
markable lawyer from Dedham who was des 
tined to become the guiding spirit of educational 
reform throughout the world 


TOLSTAIA, ALEKSANDRA L'VOVNA, GRAFINIA, 
1884- 

Tolstoy; a Life of My Father; tr. from 
the Russian, by Elizabeth Reynolds 
Hapgood. Harper 1953 543p illus $5 

“The daughter of the great writer presents 
the biography of a deviously complex man and 
traces the progress of Tolstoy's spiritual growth 

She also gives a picture of a family in perpetual 

conflict but strongly united.” McClurg. Book 

news 


POETRY 


SANTAYANA, GEORGE, 1863-1952 
Poet's Testament: poems and two plays. 
Scribner 1953 
Contents: Poet's testament; Early transla 
tions; Translations; Marriage of Venus ,a play 
in verse); Philosophers at court ;a play in verse) 


SERVICE, ROBERT WILLIAM, 1876- 
Songs for My Supper. Dodd 1953 192p 
$2.50 
A collection of robust poems grouped un 
der the following headings: Rhymes for resent 
ment; Soviet strains; Domestic ditties; Rhymes 
for irony; Lyrics for levity; Rhymes for a rec 
luse; Lyrics of the lost; Rhymes for reverence 


POPULAR HISTORIES 


Morris, Ltoyp R. 1893- 

Ceiling Unlimited; the story of American 
aviation from Kitty Hawk to super- 
sonics, by Lloyd Morris and Kendall 
Smith. Macmillan 1953 417p_ illus 
$6.50 

A “history of American aviation from the 
days of the Wright brothers’ experiments to the 
modern age of supersonics. The Wrights, Cur 
tiss, Lindbergh, Earhart, and all the other great 
pioneers in aviation are shown as leaders in the 
victory of the human spirit over the forces of 
gravity.” Retail bookseller 
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ZILLIACUS, LAURIN, 1895- 

Mail for the World; from the courier to 
the Universal Postal Union. Day 1953 
256p illus map $3 

A popular history of the world’s postal 
service, which starts with the signal fires of pre 
history and brings the story up to today’s inter 
national air mail, describing on the way the 
progress from the courier, to the relay post; the 
growth of regular mail routes in the middle ages, 
their taking over by governments, and finally the 
worldwide postal system 


RELIGION 


FERRIS, THEODORE PARKER, 1908- 
Story of Jesus. Oxford 1953 123p $2.30 
“The significance of Christ's life and its re 
lation to our own is the major theme in this co! 
lection of sermons which re-tells the story of 
Jesus, preserving Biblical scholarship and an 
swering many of the questions frequently asked 


by adults.” Retail bookseller 


OURSLER, FULTON, 1893-1952 
Greatest Faith Ever Known. .. By Fulton 
Oursler and April Oursler Armstrong. 
Doubleday 1953 383p map $3.95 
A companion volume to: Greatest 
ever written 
“The story of the men who first spread the 
religion of Jesus and of the momentous times in 
which they lived.” Subtitle 
“Covers the story of early Christianity as 
given in the book of ‘The Acts’ and the follow 
ing books of the New Testament. Begins with 
the crucifixion of Jesus and ending with the vi 
sion of John on Patmos as recorded in the book 


of ‘Revelation.’ Kirkus 


be 0k 


SCIENCE AND CIVILIZATION 
Cort, Davin, 1904- 
Big Picture. Bobbs 1953 269p $3.50 
A generally optimistic summing-up of the 
prospects of man in world civilization, of man’ 
reactions to his environment and to his fellow 
man, and of his progress to his present state 
The future lies in industrial democracy, the 
author says, partly because in it man is freed 
from the necessity to specialize and can exercise 
his natural genius at adaptation and change 
Moore, PATRICK 
Guide to the Moon. 
illus $3.95 
A “summation of present-day knowledge 
regarding the origin and nature of our nearest 
celestial neighbor. The author. . . is obviously 
interested in the subject from the point of view 
of interplanetary travel, and his discu 
latest theories the lunar atmospher 
and surface conditions, and the possibilities of 
establishing a lunar base, n ike timely rea 
Library journal 


Norton 1953 2 Sp 


son of the 


concermming 


line’ 
in 


SIGNIFICANT GEOGRA- 
PHICAL AREAS 


IZZEDDIN, NEJLA MUSTAPHA, 1908- 

The Arab World; Past, Present, and 
Future; foreword by William Ernest 
Hocking. Regnery 1953 412p illus 
$6 50 

After the author retraces her people's his 
tory, cultural roots and patterns, the in 
fluences of the Western world and the influence 
which they in turn exerted on us, she unmasks 
the weaknesses inherent in Arab society today.’ 

Kirkus 

RODAHL, KARE, 1917- 

North; the Nature and Drama of the 
Polar World. Harper 1953 237p illus 
maps $3.50 

“A leading Arctic explorer-scientist ana 

lyzes the significance of the polar world as a 

strategic military position, de 

peditions, and reveals all the d 

ties of a little-known area.” 

Wits, CoLin 

Who Killed Kenya? Roy Pubs 1953 111p 
illus $3 

This “investigation deals not only with 

Mau Mau ,a secret society; but with the whol 

problem of Kenya, and Africa’s great problem 

Huntting 


“their 


cribes early « 
inger ind he 1u 


Retail bookseller 


today——race relations.” 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS 


ATHEARN, ROBERT GREENLEAF, 1914- 

Westward the Briton. Scribner 1953 208p 
illus $4.50 

The English men and women who visited 
the Far West of America between 15 
saw that part of the country from a 
view. In this 
general conclusions the evidence 
books 
nuscripts which they wrote 


65 and 1900 


new point of 
book Dr. Athearn has reduced to 
contained in 
r ! 
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published n 

ELLAM, PATRICK 
Sopranino ,;by, Patrick Ellam and Colin 
Mudie; photographs by Patrick; draw 
ings by Colin. Norton 1953 288p illus 


> 7« 


maps $3.75 


Mafazine arti 


Built to sj fications and accepted as a 
British Merchar hip, the ‘Sopranino’ carried 
Ellam and Maudie jan Englishman and a Scot 
to Spain, Africa, the Virgin Islands, Florida 
N.Y.C.—and their life a-port and a-float pro 
duced a sailing story.”” Kirkus 

GIBBINGS, ROBERT, 1889 
Coming Down the Seine 

217p illus $4.50 

In the ‘style of his earlier river book 
uthor records his impressions of a lei 
down the Seine by rowboat. bare 


Dutton 


artist 

rely journey 
and small transport. There was always time for 
a drink, a meal, and a visit with people al 
the way Bkl 


ny 
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O'FAOLAIN, SEAN, 1900- 
Autumn in Italy. Devin-Adair 1953 207p 
illus map $3.50 

First published in Italy under the title 
South to Sicily 

“One of Ireland's foremost writers takes 
the reader to southern Italy and Sicily in a book 
which will appeal to one who already knows the 
country and to one planning a visit.’ Retail 
bookseller 

Prick, WILLARD DE MILLE, 1887- 

Journey by Junk; Japan after MacArthur; 
with maps and photographs by the 
author. Day 1953 317p illus map 
$4.50 

“An adventure story with current commen 
tary on Japan after MacArthur in a travelogue 
of a ‘journey by junk’ through Japan's Inland 

Sea. In the ‘Kompira,’ dedicated to the sea god, 

the Prices and their crew with Captain Wide- 

Margin-of-Safety at the helm traversed the sea 

despite mines, whirlpools, and typhoon.”’ Kirkus 


YOUNG PEOPLE 


CAFFREY, NANCY 

Mig o’ the Moor; illus. by Jeanne Mellin. 

Dutton 1953 158p illus $2.50 
“Mig, the grey Irish stallion, is the hero of 
this story which climaxes in the great race when 
he is brought to America and ridden by young 

Danny.” McClurg. Book news 

ERDMAN, LOULA GRACE 

My Sky Is Blue. Longmans 1953 218p 

$2.75 
“Jinny Craig leaves Missouri for New 

Mexico to build a new life after she is jilted. 

There she finds purposeful activities, a new life, 

and best of all, a new love.” Retail bookseller 

HENDERSON, DION, 1921- 

Algonquin; the Story of a Great Dog; 
with drawings by Edwin Schmidt. Holt 
1953 152p illus $2.50 

Story of ‘a great pointer and his impact on 
the emotions of the youngster, grandpa and 
uncle in the family who owned him.”’. American 
news of books 

INGLES, JAMES WESLEY, 1905- 

Test of Valor; a story of the Olympic 
games. Westminster Press 1953 216p 
$2.50 

A story of ancient Greece and the early 

Olympic games. In this a young athlete, Nicias 

of Athens, having won the pentathlon, is en- 

couraged to train for Olympia. He wins the con 
tests he enters and avenges the crippling of his 
father 


Jones, LLomw, 1908- 

Bring on the Band, by Lloid and Juanita 
Jones. Westminster Press 1953 192p 
$2.50 

“To the delight of Jeff Miles and his sis 
ter, Mr Miles buys an abandoned mine near Gar- 
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rison, Colorado and announces the town will be 
their permanent home if the mine pays off. Jeff 
wins a place in the school band but a feud be 
gins between him and the ‘head boy’ of the 
band.” McClurg. Book news 
KOMROFF, MANUEL, 1890- 
Big City, Little Boy. Wyn 1953 182p 
(Growing up in America ser) $2.50 
The big city is the enchanted island of 
Manhattan in the years surrounding the turn of 
the century; the little boy is, of course, Manuel 
Komroff, who recaptures in this book his excit 
ing discovery of a city and a world 
McGraw, ELoIse JARVIS, 1915- 
Mara, Daughter of the Nile. 
McCann 1953 279p $3 
“In the days when Egypt was torn by in- 
trigue and rivalry between Queen Hatshepsut 
and her young half-brother, Mara the slave 
played a dangerous and romantic part on both 
sides.” McClurg. Book news 


Coward- 


Miers, EARL SCHENCK, 1910- 
Touchdown Trouble; illus. by Paul Gal- 
World Pub. 1953 221p illus 


done. 
$2.50 
The hilarious, story of Lover Carmichael 

and Sleepy Jones, who wanted to be the touch 
down stars of Northfield High's football team 


Norton, ALICE MARY 
Star Rangers ;by, Andre Norton ,;pseud). 
Harcourt 1953 280p $2.95 

Central Control, for years in supreme com 
mand of the First Galactic Empire, had fallen on 
corrupt and bitter days by 8054 A.D. And so 
when the crew of the Patrol ship ‘‘Starfire’ 
found themselves wrecked on an unknown 
planet without hope of rescue, it was up to the 
Rangers—those scouts whose business it was to 
explore and map new territory—to establish a 
way of life for the survivors 


WAITE, HELEN ELMIRA 
How Do I Love Thee? The story of 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning. Macrae 
Smith Co. 1953 221p $2.50 
“The moving story of Elizabeth Barrett, 
the poet, whose courage and love have thrilled 
generations, and whose romantic marriage to 
Robert Browning stirred the Victorian world.” 
Retail bookseller 


SUBTEEN 


BANNON, LAURA MAY 
Wonderful Fashion Doll; story and pic- 
tures by Laura Bannon. Houghton 
1953 86p illus $2.25 
“The unfolding of a family mystery that 
leads to the whereabouts of a doll described in 
a century old letter. When eight year old Deb- 
bie and her mother go to live on their family 
farm, their packing turns up a letter written by 
Debbie's grandmother mentioning Gay Event, a 
doll she had hidden on the farm for safekeep 
ing.” Kirkus 





NOVEMBER 1953 


BuFF, MAry (MARSH) 1890- 
Magic Maize, by Mary and Conrad Buff. 
Houghton 1953 76p illus $3 

“An Indian boy of Guatemala becomes 
friends with the ‘gringos’ who have developed a 
new kind of maize and who are doing research 
in the Mayan ruins. As he learns to trust the 
foreigners, so too, but reluctantly, does his 
father, who has clung to the ancient religion 
and customs of his forefathers.” Publishers’ 
weekly 


CLEARY, BEVERLY 

Otis Spofford; illus. by Louis Darling. 

Morrow 1953 191p illus $2.50 
A story of a mischievous, impudent boy 
who is a classroom comedian, a show-off and a 
pest, but still very lovable. Young readers will 
understand Otis and will be delighted when he 
is given his comeuppance by the gentle, timid, 
feminine Ellen Tebbets, heroine of a previous 
book. There is a brief parody of books designed 

to teach American history to children 


JACKSON, JACQUELINE 
Julie’s Secret Sloth; with illus. by Robert 
Henneberger. Little 1953 186p illus 
$2.75 
“In spite of her parents’ firm refusal to ad- 
mit pets into their home, Julie Potter returns 
from a visit to relatives with Sampson, the sloth, 
when the local zoo is given up. She tries to 
keep him hidden ,but the truth violently comes 
out,” Kirkus 


LADD, ELIZABETH CROSGROVE 


Enchanted Island; illus. by Edward Shen- 
ton. Morrow 1953 192p illus $2.50 

A “story of orphaned Judy who goes to 
live with her Aunt Kate and Uncle Walt on a 
remote part of the Maine coast. The shock of her 
parents’ death still with her, ten year old Judy is 
dispirited. Soon, she makes friends with twelve 
year old David who lives near by. He takes her 
on as fishing and exploring partner, teaches her 
sea lore, lobster trap setting, clam digging, 
shows her the surrounding islands and En- 
chanted Island.’ Kirkus 


LAWSON, ROBERT, 1892- 


Mr. Revere and I. .. Set down and em- 
bellished with numerous drawings by 
Robert Lawson. Little 1953 152p illus 
$3 


“Being an account of certain episodes in 
the career of Paul Revere, Esq., as recently re- 
vealed by his horse, Scheherazade, late pride of 
His Royal Majesty's 14th Regiment of Foot.” 
Subtitle 


LINDQUIST, WILLIS 


Burma Boy; pictures by Nicolas Mordvin- 
off. McGraw 1953 93p illus (Whittle- 
sey House publications) $2 

The tale of Haji’s love for the mighty ele- 
phant Majda Koom, and of the boy's agoniz- 
ing search for the great elephant 
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NONFICTION FICTION 


PEALE. Power of Positive Thinking 3 N ym Here to Eternity 

MARSHALL. Man Called Peter 

KINSEY. Sexual Behavior in_ the man ton. Too 
Female oe wonee ' CRONIN. Beyond this Place 


Late the Phalarope 


HART. Rommel Papers . 76‘ Liris. Battle Cry ae 
Crossy. Call Me Lucky ... ; { HILTON. Time and Time Again 
COUSTEAU. The Silent World Wouk. Caine Mutiny 

HeRZOG. Annapurna Bard ; ; CosTAIN. Silver Chalice 

ADLER. A House is not a Home d WALTARIL Dark Angel 
BEAUVOIR. Second Sex . Ae aie : GANN. High and Mighty 
Maurois. Lélia, The Life of George Sand 35 Wytitams. The Unconquered 
Rocers. Angel Unaware £ DouGras. The Robe 
ROOSEVELT. India and the Awakening East 3 KENYON. Emperor's 

JACKSON. Life Among the Savages 2: Buck. Come My Beloved 
LINDBERGH. Spirit of St. Louis ‘ 7 MicHener. The Bridges at Toko-ri 





